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MATRIMONIAL CONSENT AND “THE 
SAFE PERIOD” 
By THR VERY Rev. CANON E. J. MAHONEY, D.D. 
INTRODUCTION—The law concerning an intention contra bonum 
prolis applied to a ‘‘ Safe Period ”’ intention. 


I—The test of valid consent is in the subjective intention, 
which may or may not be reduced to a condition or pact. 


II.—The object matter of matrimonial consent is the right to 
conjugal relations not their wse. 


llIl.—Certain legal presumptions are employed in discerning 
whether it is the right or the use that is restricted. 


IV.—Even a temporary exclusion of the right to conjugal 
relations invalidates matrimonial consent. 


V.—It is possible for the right to be temporarily excluded by 
a ‘‘ Safe Period ”’ intention. 


HE practice of contraception amongst the newly-married 
often gives rise to the suspicion that some of these couples 
are not really married at all, for the primary object of 
marriage is the procreation of children. Canon 1081, 

§2: ‘* Consensus matrimonialis est actus voluntatis quo utraque 
pars tradit et acceptat ius in corpus, perpetuum et exclusivum, 


in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis generationem.” 
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Jus in corpus perpetuum. The publicity given, in recent years, 
to the new computation of the ‘‘ Safe Period,’’ has introduced 
a similar doubt whether the intention of restricting intercourse 
to those times which are not favourable to conception is such 
as to invalidate matrimonial consent. If the new ‘ discovery” 
enters to any extent into the marriage relations of Catholics, 
which may be doubted, it will usually be on the part of people 
who have married without any reference to periodical abstention. 
Or, if the idea of limiting conjugal intercourse in this way has 
preceded marriage, the parties will usually have made the con. 
tract with the general intention of entering upon matrimony as 
the Church understands it, in which case this intention will 
prevail over any imperfectly formulated ideas or arrangements 
to the contrary. But it is quite otherwise if, by a positive act 
of the will, consent is given with definite limitations to the 
right of intercourse at certain times, especially if this is made 
a condition sine qua non or if it is reduced to an explicit agree- 
ment. There is room for doubting the validity of a marriage 
so contracted, and the doubt can be removed only by applying 
the principles which govern any intention contra bonum prolis. 


In examining this question the authorities used will be the 
written judgments of the Rota in nullity cases bearing on the 
issue. These are published, not in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, but in 
a separate series: S. Romanae Rotae Decisiones seu Sententiae 
of which there are nineteen volumes, one for each year up to 
1926. It is not customary to publish these judgments until 
ten years have elapsed, unless there is some special reason of 
public utility, as in the case of the Marlborough-Vanderbilt 
declaration of nullity. No doubt, during the last few years, 
there have been cases turning on a ‘ Safe Period ”’ intention, 
pact or condition, but none has been published as far as we 
are aware. We can only use, therefore, those judgments which 
are concerned with practices analogous to those in the present 
discussion, for example, where marriage has been contracted 
with a condition temporarily excluding marital intercourse. The 
substance of the argument will be given and the reader may 
consult the notes for the actual text of the judgment. 


I. 


It must be noted, at the outset, that nullity suits on this 
heading are usually classed by the canon lawyers in the category 
of simulated consent, that is to say, the pretence or fiction by 
which someone externally contracts Christian marriage whilst 
internally withholding consent, either to the contract itself, or to 
one of the elements which substantially belong to it. Whatever 
the views held by some canonists in the Middle Ages, it is now 
absolutely certain that marriage is effected by the internal con- 
sent of the parties and not by marital intercourse—matrimonium 
facit consensus. If internal consent, either to the contract itself 
or to one of its substantial elements, is withheld, there is n0 
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real marriage, even though externally there appears to be.! 


The simulation may be total or partial. It is total when one 
party, by a positive act of the will, excludes consent to the whole 
contract, and it is sometimes invoked and proved in those cases 
of “‘ fear ’? in which the elements required for canonical vis et 
metus are lacking.” By partial simulation is meant the externally 
expressed intention of contracting marriage, in which the con- 
sent to one or other of the elements that enter into its substance 
is withheld. For example, it may be intended to contract a 
marriage which in certain eventualities will be dissolved. There 
exists no very polite name for such a contract—you can call 
it anything you like except Christian marriage, for this is by 
its nature and by Christ’s institution indissoluble once it has 
been consummated. In this present discussion partial simulation 
has reference to that part of the substance of marriage which 
is bound up with its primary purpose, the procreation of children. 
In the marriage contract there is accepted and transferred the 
perpetual and exclusive right to bodily actions which are of 
themselves fitted for the generation of children.’ The parties 
may elect not to use this contracted right, or the generation 
of children may not actually follow from actions which are in 
themselves fitted for that purpose, but unless the right to them 
ig acquired there is no marriage. This could happen in the 
case of a very youthful person who did not know that the pro- 
creation of children was the purpose of marriage.‘ It could 
happen, also, if the right is excluded, not through ignorance, 
but through a positive act of the will withholding consent to 
the primary object of the contract. This is partial simulation. 
The intention may be to contract a life-long indissoluble union 
(bonum sacramenti) and to preserve mutual fidelity (bonum 
fidei), but the primary purpose (bonum prolis) is excluded or 
tampered with.® 


Simulation, whether of this or of any other kind, is obviously 


lIrritum est igitur matrimonium ob defectum consensus, si quis simulat 
consensum, ore asserens se contrahere, at mente reiiciens intentionem contra- 
hendi. Simulatio autem seu fictus consensus non est verus et sine vero 


consensu non consistit matrimonium.—Coram Jullien, February 28th, 1924, 
nh. 1, 


Cf. Coram Parrillo, May 27th, 1924, n. 4. 
$Cf. Canon 1081, §2. 


4Canon 1082, $1. Ut matrimonialis consensus haberi possit, necesse est 
ut contrahentes salem non ignorant matrimonium esse societatem permanentem 
inter virum et mulierem ad filios procreandos. 


5Etenim si contrahens consensum oretenus praestat, sed positivo voluntatis 

actu excludit consensum ipsum, nolens matrimonium ipsum, non contrahit, 
quantumvis matrimonium externe simuletur: hic est casus_ simulationis 
Propriae dictae, seu totalis. Si contrahens habet quidem intentionem contra- 
hendi matrimonium, sed positive excludit unum ex substantialibus matrimonii 
elementis (etiamsi prava ista intentio non deducatur in pactum) deficiente 
substantia, deficit matrimonium, quamvis externe simuletur consensus: haec 
est simulatio partialis.—Coram Jullien, November 13th, 1925, n. 1. 
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extremely difficult to prove in the external forum, because of 
the presumption that a person’s intention is in accordance with 
his external profession. But it is a presumptio iuris which 
admits of direct and indirect proof to the contrary.’ 


What exactly it is that the will excludes we shall examine 
in a moment. The point to be stressed here is that, subjectively, 
it is the intention that has to be tested, and it is upon this 
that the whole question is focused. If the defective intention 
is reduced to a condition sine qua non and, still more, if it 
is reduced to a mutual pact or agreement, it will be more easy 
to prove in the external forum of law, but the essential thing 
is the lack of consent, and if this can be proved it suffices for 
establishing the nullity of marriage. Whatever some earlier 
writers might have required, it is now absolutely clear from 
Canon 1086, §2, that consent may be invalid, even though there 
is no condition or pact, and even though the defective consent 
of one party is unknown to the other: “ At si alterutra vel 
utraque pars positivo voluntatis actu excludit matrimonium 
ipsum, aut omne ius ad coniugalem actum, vel essentialem 
aliquam matrimonii proprietatem, invalide contrahit.’’® 





II. 


This positive act of the will excluding bonwm prolis must 
be carefully examinedin its formal object. We find it expressed, 
in Canon 1081, §2, that the object of matrimonial consent is 
the right to actions fitted of their nature for the procreation 
of children, and the equivalent is contained in Canon 1088, §2, 
that the exclusion of the right will invalidate the contract. 
The difference between the right and the use or non-use of it is 


















6 Canon 1086, §1: Internus animi consensus semper praesumitur conformis 
verbis vel signis in celebrando matrimonio adhibitis. 


7 Cf. Cann. 1825-1828. 


8In iuridica aestimatione conditionis, hodie vera censenda est doctrina, 
per can. 1086, §2, clariore luce nitescens, quae tenet non requiri ut pars 
comparti suum propositum non aliter contrahendi manifestat, prout vetus 
effatum ‘‘conditionem non attendi nisi sit in pactum deducta,’’ nonnullis 
scriptoribus suggeserat; sufficit enim ex laudato canone ‘‘ ut alterutra pars 
positivo voluntatis actu’’ propositum suum perficiat. Ad rem N.S.O. in una 
Romana Nullitatis Matrimonii coram Sebastienelli, 7 Februarii, 1914 :‘* Parum 
refert, an haec intentio fuerit in pactum deducta, i.e. intentio uti conditio 
fuerit inserta in ipso contractu, vel non fuerit in pactum deducta; contractus 
enim essentialiter in ipso consensu consistit. . .. Quidquid enim olim 
scripserint auctores non minimi subselii, hodie apud omnes certa res est, ad 
valide contrahendum requiri consensum, saltem implicitum, in substantiam 
matrimonii, seu in tria ipsius matrimonii bona. . . . Si quis contrahentium 
ita statuat apud se consensum matrimonialem, ut excludat ipsasmet obliga- 
tiones, vel unam tantum, bonum v.g prolis, vel absque ullo pacto cum 
altera parte vel etiam sine scientia alterius partis, matrimonium est nullum.’ 
—Coram Chimenti, November 23rd, 1923, n. 2; cf. also Coram Grazioli, 
April roth, 1926, n. 11; and CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. I, 1931, p. 35, illustrating 
the same notion with reference to an intention contra bonum sacramenti, 
the indissolubility of marriage. 
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absolutely essential to a correct understanding of this subject, 
and the distinction, which is based on the teaching of St. Thomas, 
has been formulated over and over again. With reference to 
bonum prolis it is possible to hand over the right, whilst at 
the same time intending not to use it, or to abuse it by the 


practice of contraception ; it is possible, on the other hand, 
to withhold the right itself.9 


In every case of nullity turning upon a defective or simulated 
consent circa bonum prolis, this important distinction enters 
vitally into the judgment given, and it is impossible to arrive 
at a decision without bearing it in mind. If it is established 
that one of the parties excluded the right to actions fitted of 
their nature for generation, or the equivalent obligation to 
render such actions, it is certain that the matrimonial consent 
is invalid. On the other hand, no matter how clearly and 
explicitly the parties have agreed to abuse marriage by contra- 
ceptive practices, or to refrain from conjugal intercourse, such 
intentions, conditions or agreements will not of themselves 
invalidate the consent ; it must be shown that the right to normal 
intercourse was positively excluded.” 


The problem is how to discover what was actually intended 
at the time of the marriage. For a distinction of this kind, 
which may easily escape the notice of a professional theologian, 
will scarcely ever be perceived by a lay person who is vetting 
married with the idea of having no children. The truth can 


only be discovered by carefully weighing all the evidence pro- 
duced : the spoken and written word; actions before and after 
the contract; motives and any other indications which may 


®Verum quoad ius ad coniugalem actum et relativam obligationem, seu ad 

bonum prolis, de quo nunc disceptatu1, prout etiam quoad bonum fidei in 
matrimonio, et quoad contractus in genere, ius distinguitur ab usu, seu iuris 
exercitio : cuius sententiae fundamentum est penes D. Thomam: ‘“ quia esse 
fei non dependet ab eius usu.” Jn Lib JV Sent. dist. 31, q. 1, art. 33 
Suppl. Summae Theol., q. 49, art. 3. Caute proinde distinguendum est inter 
intentionem excludendi_ obligationem, et propositum eam susceptam violandi. 
—Coram Guglielmi, August 17th, 1926, n. 3. 


“Et praefata distinctio iuris inter et usus exclusionem profecto attendenda 
est etiam quoad conditionem vitandi generationem prolis sive haec conditio 
posita fuerit in sensu turpi, e.g. si generationem prolis evites per crimina 
onanistica, sive in sensu honesto, scilicet per non usum matrimonii servando 
castitatem.”,—Coram Guglielmi, January 20th, 1933. The decisions are not 
actually published bevond the year 1927. This evtract is quoted from 
Hollnsteiner, Die Spruchpraxis der S. Romana Rota in Ehenichtigkeitprozessen, 
p. 137. It is a useful analvsis of the judgments and the author has had 
access to some recent ones not yet published. 


Ut valide contrahatur matrimonium, requiritur contrahentium consensus 
in elementa matrimonii substantialia, ideoque in ius coeundi et in relativam 
obligationem. Si ergo alterutra pars, etiamsi habeat animum matrimonium 
contrahendi, positivo voluntatis actu excludat absolute insum ius coeundi, 
fon modo evercitium iuris, seu ipsam relativam. obligationem, non modo 
tius executionem. hac intentione positiva et specifica verumn matrimonium 
excluditur nec valide contrahitur.—Coram Solieri, August 12th, 1926, n. 2. 
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reveal the nature of the internal intention." 


III. 


In order to assist the judicial mind in coming to a decision 
about a matrimonial intention contra bonum prolis, which is 
in dispute, certain legal presumptions are invoked. They are 
presumptions which have to yield to the truth when the opposite 
is clearty proved. If this is remembered, the apparent contra. 
diction in certain decisions will at once vanish ;: the presumption 
yielded in some cases but not in others. 

There is, first and foremost, always a presumption in favour 
of the validity of a person’s intention, both from Canon 1086, §1, 
already quoted, and from Canon 1014: ‘‘ Matrimonium gaudet 
favore iuris; quare in dubio standum est pro valore matrimonii, 
donec contrarium probetur.’’ A petition for a declaration of 
nullity often fails in having even a prima facie case, not because 
the sworn declaration of the applicant is disbelieved, but 
because there exists insufficient evidence for upsetting this 
radical presumption. There are others which are constantly 
used in the Rota judgments, many of which are legal pre- 
presumptions of great antiquity drawn from the old Corpus 
/uris. Their purpose, it must be remembered, is to assist the 
mind in coming to a decision whether the right to normal inter- 
course has been excluded or not. Almost as far reaching, when 
applied to this question, as the presumption of Canon 1086, §1, 
is the rule that the intention of excluding children is presumed 
to refer, not to the right, but to its use, unless the contrary 
is proved. But, if the intention is reduced to an unqualified 
pact, there is a presumption that the right itself is excluded. 
unless the opposite is established. The two following rules are of 
special value in the question we are considering: the absolute 
and perpetual exclusion of actions fitted in themselves for 


ll Judicis est, omnibus factis et circumstantiis prudenter perpensis, pro- 
nuntiare: num asserta intentio aut conditio, et num positiva omnis iutis 
et relativae obligationis eiusque ordinationis ad prolem exclusio sint ex 
actis probata, necne.—Coram Florczak, June 7th, 1927, n. 3. 

Saepius enim ii, qui prolis pertaesi contrahunt, volunt verum matrimonium 
contrahere sed non attendentes ad distinctionem inter iuris et iuris abusum, 
suum adversus prolem animum pravum ad effectum deducere intendunt per 
abusum matrimonii, quin ad consequendum turpem finem sibi propositum 
requiratur, ut voluntate positiva et non modo interpretativa excludant sub- 
stantiam matrimonii. Itaque sub nomine conditionis, quod sensu latiore 
‘haud raro sumitur, contrahentes voluntati ineundi matrimonium addunt 
pravam voluntatem ut modum qui non suspendit consensum, sed supponens 
contractum perfectum ei adiungit praetensam obligationem turpem. Quid 
igitur voluerit contrahens uterque vel alteruter, utrum positive voluerit 
excludere ius ipsum matrimoniale, an solum voluerit abuti iure matrimoniali 
tradito acceptatoque id in singulis casibus desumatur ex actis et probatis, 
nempe non ex cortice verborum, quibus voluntas ista dicitur.expressa ess¢ 
sed ex substantia dispositionis, ex mente disponentium prout ex cunctis 
causae adiunctis iuridice comprobatur.—Coram Jullien, January 11th, 1032 
Hollnsteiner, of. cit., p. 132. One preceives the legal wisdom of approaching 
all these cases under the aspect of simulated consent rather than that of 
conditions and pacts. It takes us to the root of the problem and clears away 
a whole series of irrelevant issues. 
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generation gives rise to a presumption that the right itself was 
excluded.” But if the exclusion is only for a time, the presumption 
then is that merely the use, not the right, was excluded.” This 
use of presumptions is rather puzzling unless it is remembered 
that a presumption is never any more than an indication, a 
supposition, a strong probability in favour either of validity 
or invalidity, and its use must always be qualified by the phrase 
“nisi aliud constet.”’ This is not always very clearly put by 
the manualists, and misunderstanding results. For example, 
Noldin: ‘‘ Qui contrahit sub conditione, qua se obligat sive ad 
non utendum matrimonio nisi modo onanistico sive ad gener- 
ationem frustrandam vel impediendam, sive ad procurandum 
abortum, invalide contrahit, quia conditio apposita contraria 
est bono prolis.’’'* For ‘ invalide contrahit ’’ a more accurate 
statement would be ‘‘invalide contrahere praesumitur, nisi aliud 
constet,.’’45 


2 Alia tamen via seu indirecte id constat, si exercitium iuris absolute et in 
perpetuum excludatur, quia practice non intelligitur vera traditio iuris cuius 
nullus esse debeat actus.—Coram Manucci, July 7th, 1926, n. 2. 

13 Quod si conditio vel intentio simpliciter apponatur, praesumitur exclusum 
ipsum ius coeundi, nisi aliud probetur; apposita vero cum aliqua limitatione, 
eg. ad tempus, ut exordio coniugii, vel dummodo post primum vel alterum 
filium proles evitetur, indicat non ipsum ius coeundi denegatum esse, at 
contrahentem ‘‘ voluisse verum inire matrimonium, sed simul iure matri- 
moniali abuti, nisi aliud constet.’’—Gasparri, of. cit., nn. 922, 1005, 1006, 1008 ; 
Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moral., II, nn. 879-881, ed. XI; S. Rota, Nullitatis Matri- 
monii, 17 Januarii, 1912, coram Lega, Decano; 31 Octobris, 1919, coram 
Sincero; 23 Novembris, 1923, coram Chimenti.—Coram Guglielmi, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1926, n. 5. 

“Theol. Moralis, III, §631. 


The real value of these presumptions is clearly described in the two 
following extracts: ‘‘ Itaque tenere quidem oportet receptas praesumptiones, 
sed pro praesumptionum natura, iisdem nimis non est insistendum, sive 
praesumptioni generali favore matrimonii inductae, ut in dubio intentio non 
implendi praeferatur intentioni non se obligandi; sive praesumptioni ex 
conditione de vitanda prole, quae simpliciter apposita videtur exclusisse 
ipsum ius, apposita vero cum aliqua limitatione indicat contrahentes inire 
voluisse verum matrimonium. De qua postrema praesumptione, quae ad rem 
inagis facit, notentur verba Gasparri, relata ab ipsa sententia appellata: 
“nisi aliud constet.’”?’ Quod supponit excludi posse ipsum ius coeundi, ex 
conditione de vitanda prole cum limitatione apposita; idque merito. Quamvis 
enim ordinario per eam conditionem non indicetur nisi abusus, salvo iure 
coeundi, tamen verba apta sunt ad ipsum ius enecandum. Revera, ut dictum 
est, simulatione partiali invalide contrahit non tantum qui excludit, sed 
etiam qui limitat matrimoniale ius.—Coram Chimenti, March 14th, 1924, n. 3. 

Juxta diversum modum quo apponitur conditio, diversa est in foro externo 
praesumptio circa actus valorem, nam si una pars illam apponat et altera 
acceptat, tunc habetur pactum seu _ stipulatio matrimonio adiecta, quo 
Statuitur aliquid contrarium essentiae illius, quo in casu, ex aperta Pontificis 
declaratione (Gregorius IX, in cat, fin. De condit, appos. 4, X) modo relata, 
cessat praesumptio matrimonio favens, et subintrat contraria praesumptio de 
consensu essentialiter corrupto. . . . Quo tamen non evenit, si una tantum 
pars conditionem apponat, altera nesciente, vel renuente eam acceptare. . 
Sed haec praesumptio cum non sit iuris et de iure, sed iuris simpliciter, 
id efficit quod in dubio, pro matrimonii valore standum sit, donec contrarium 
probetur (Canon 1014), probatione nempe, quae ex omnibus casus adiunctis 
corrivata, moralem certitudinem in iudicis animo pariat, voluisse contrahentem 
aon tantum obligationis implementum in coniugio excludere, sed ipsam obli- 
gationem: quod certe facile non est.—Coram Parrillo, December sth, 10927, 
nn. 2 and 3. 
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IV. 


The greatest difficulty arises in determining the validity of 
a marriage contracted with an intention contra bonum prolis, 
when only a temporary exclusion is contemplated, for example, 
when it is intended to have no children for the first year or 
two of the marriage. In all such cases the presumption is that 
it was merely intended to exclude the wse of marriage rights 
during that period. But if, in spite of this presumption, it 
is proved that the right itself was excluded for a given period, 
the consent is not a valid matrimonial one." The doctrine is 
expressed clearly enough in Canon 1081, §2: ‘ius in corpus 
perpetuum.”’ The equivalent rule of Ganon 1086: “ Si 
excludat matrimonium ipsum, aut omne ius ad coniugalem 
actum ”’ is not so clear. This phrase appears to be capable 
of the sense that the contract is invalid only if the right is 
perpetually excluded. That this is not the meaning of omne 
ius is evident from all the published judgments which interpret 
the phrase.” 


The difficulty of discerning what a person really intended 
by a limitation of this kind is well illustrated by a case that 
dragged on for twenty years; it is also a salutary example 
for anyone who thinks that nullity causes have a quick and 
easy passage in Rome—or elsewhere. Following an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain a dissolution of the marriage on the grounds 
of non-consummation, and a later diocesan process, the case had 
three triuls before the Rota: April 19th, 1922 (declared valid); 
March 14th, 1924 (declared invalid) ; March 23rd, 1925 (declared 
valid). The lady had desired to have no children until she 
experienced a greater attraction for her husband, and _ the 
evidence from letters and other sources showed that at the time 
of the marriage she had no intention whatever of acting towards 


16 Attamen, si tali limitatione ius ipsum fuit pro tempore, quo proles non 
susciperetur, revera exclusum, matrimonium est nullum, cum perpetuitas sit 
de essentia iuris coeundi. —Coram Jullien, March 23rd, 1925, n. 3. 


Revera, ut dictum est, simulatione partiali invalide contrahit non tantum 
qui excludit, sed etiam qui limitat matrimoniale ius. (Cf. Lehmkuhl, Theol. 
Moral., 11, n. 680.) Quod ceteroquin ipsa sententia appellata concedit cum 
dicit ‘‘ Non est dubium quin et huiusmodi propositum per se valet coniugii 
vires dispendere, si ipsum ius fuerit plane subductum ad rectum usum 
coniugalis actus, tempore quo proles excluditur; propositum enim, his in 
adiunctis, circumscriberet ius matrimoniale perpetuo concedendum.’’—Coram 
Chimenti, March 14th, 1924, n. 3. 


7 Ita in Codice (Canon 1086, $2), simulatio huiusmodi partialis aequiparatut 
totali ad effectum nullitatis matrimonii. . . . Ut patet, verba Gasparri 
probe conveniunt cum citato canone. Apud Gasparri: ‘* Si contrahens 
excludit vel limitat (iuris coeundi) ordinationem ad prolem, vel perpetuitatem, 
vel unitatem ’’; et in Codice: ‘Si pars excludit omne ius ad coniugalem 
actum ”? aequivalet formulae ‘“‘ excludit wel limitat (iuris coeundi) ordina- 
tionem ad copulam.’’ Habetur igitur nullitas matrimonii, si quis non concedit 
omne ius ad coniugalem actum, sed hoc ius limitat.—Coram Chimenti, 
March rath, 1924, n. 2. Cf. Salsmans in Eph. Theol. Lovan., 1934, p. 568: 
*€dolendum est Canonem 1086, §2, non esse ita concinnatum ut ad motam 
questionem clara appareat responsio.’”’ 
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him as his wife. On the other hand, it was clear from her 
own affirmation that she had no wish to renounce what was 
called her radical right to have children when desired. The 
evidence was conflicting, but as stated in the final judgment : 
“Judicis non est sententiarum veritatem componere, sed modo 
existimare an actor intentionem suam probaverit.’? The sen- 
tences for the validity of the marriage were given because it 
had not been proved, with moral certainty, that it was intended 
to withhold the right to matrimonial intercourse during a certain 
period. 
¥. 


Although there has not been published, as far as we know, 
any nullity cause turning on the ‘‘ Safe Period ” intention, the 
legal principles applicable to any temporary exclusion of con- 
jugal intercourse can easily be adapted to this problem. There 
is no difficulty about the intention of using the infertile period, 
no matter what its real value may be as a means for avoiding 
conception, since the acts performed at that time are, in them- 
selves, fitted for generation. The trouble arises in the exclusion 
of periods which are considered to be fertile—whether rightly 
so or not does not matter. 


Those authors who have given their attention to this subject 
all agree on the principle that an intention excluding the fertile 
period invalidates the consent, if the right itself is excluded. 


Noldin: ‘‘ Qui contrahunt sub condicione nonnisi diebus 
infecunditatis congrediendi, invalide contrahunt, si excludere 
volunt ipsum ius continuum in corpus coniugis, similiter ac si 
slum pro aliquot annis tradere vellent ius in corpus. Si autem 
volunt continuum ius tradere et mere non uti quibusdam tem- 
poribus, valide contrahunt.’’8 


Salsmans: ‘In dies autem magis concordes sunt auctores 
afirmantes matrimonium invalidum si sponsi stricte voluerint 
restringere ius matrimoniale ad dies infecundos.’’” 


Vermeersch : ‘‘ Si alteruter coniugum aut uterque ita matri- 
monium contrahere voluerint ut ius ad copulam non daretur 
msi tempore ageneseos, fecerint matrimonium nullum. Sub- 
stantiale enim est ut uterque coniux ex contractu hauriat ius 
perpetuum et continuum ad copulam. Conventio autem qua, 
illaeso jure essentiali, usum limitarint ad tempus sterilitatis 
cum vera matrimonii natura stare potest.” 


Mancini: ‘‘ Vel enim restrictio jlla in ipsam contractus sub- 
stantiam transit, et tune deficit in contractu consensus qui vere 
matrimonialis sit, scilicet ‘actus voluntatis quo utraque pars 
tradit et acceptat ius in corpus perpetuum’ (Can. 1081, §2); 
ila igitur limitatione temporis ligatum sub hac ratione invyali- 


"Theol. Moralis, 111, ed. 1935, $631. 
WEphem. Theol. Lovan., 1934, p. 568. 


” Periodica, 1934, DP. 241. 
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dum esset matrimonium etiamsi restrictio non fuerit ad dies 
infoecundos; Vel restrictio est ad modum contractus vel pactj 
contractui matrimoniali adiecti, quoad usum iurium quatenus in 
potestate relictum voluntatis, quod consensus matrimonialis 
valorem haud infirmat.’’! 


There can be no doubt whatever about this theoretical principle 
that the positive exclusion of the right to intercourse, even 
temporarily, invalidates the consent. The principle is an integral 
part of our matrimonial jurisprudence and has been formulated 
repeatedly in the official judgments. It is perfectly possible, 
in these days, when anyone may study the A.B.C. of the “ Safe 
Period ’’ from books and pamphlets, rashly thrust upon the 
notice of the public by Catholic writers, for a person deliberately 
to exclude not only the wse of marriage but the right itself 
during stated periods. The practical difficulty is how to discern 
whether this has actually been done in a given case, since parties 
getting married are either ignorant of this legal distinction 
between jus and wsus, or are incapable of appreciating its force. 
Presumptions are useful and all the presumptions favour the 
validity of consent, namely, that the parties excluded only the 
use of marriage. It is true, as we have seen, that if the intention 
of excluding bonwm prolis is reduced to a mutual agreement 
or pact, the presumption is that the right was excluded. On 
the other hand, if the exclusion is merely temporary, the pre. 
sumption is that merely the use was excluded, and this latter 
presumption is stronger than the former.” 


Nevertheless, every praesumptio iuris is accompanied by the 
qualification : ‘‘ nisi aliud constet.”” We think that in nearly 
every case the presumption will hold because there will be no 
indications to the contrary forthcoming. It will be found that 
the ‘‘ Safe Period ” intention, condition or pact, is attached 
to the use of the rights contracted not to the rights themselves. 
The truth of this statement is deduced from the very special 
type of temporary exclusion exemplified in a ‘‘ Safe Period” 
intention. In all the published cases, examined by the present 
writer, in which temporary’ exclusion of intercourse enters, the 
exclusion refers to a continuous period, e.g., for the first years 
of the marriage, and it is easy to see that the right itself could 
be excluded during this period. As the parties conceive their 
contract, they do not consider themselves as fully and properly 
married, i.e., as possessing the rights and obligations of marriage, 


21 Palaestro del Clero, 1935, p. 71. 


22 Conditio autem vel propositum, etsi in pactum deductum, tunc solum 
praesumptionem favore matrimonii excludit, iuxta dicta, cum absolute et absque 
temporis limitatione fuerit elicitum; secus contraria militat praesumptio de 
simplici matrimonii abusu, prout D.D. docent. Cfr. Coram Parrillo, diet 
29 Aprilis, 1922.—Coram Parrillo, December sth, 1927, n. 8. as 

Quod si matrimonio conditio apponatur de vitanda prole, conditio simpliciter 
apposita praesumitur excludere ipsum ius coeundi, nisi aliud probetur; 
apposita vero cum aliqua limitatione, e.g. ‘‘dummodo post primum vel 
alterum filium prolem vitemus,’”? . . . indicat contrahentes voluisse verum 
inire matrimonium.—Coram Massimi, July sth, 1923, n. 4. 
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during these years. But it would be extremely odd for any 
normal person to regard himself as properly married only for 
eleven days or so in each month! This is really what would 
be implied, if matrimonial consent is partially simulated by 
restricting the deliverance and acceptance of marriage rights 
and obligations to the infertile periods. 

Imagine, if you like, a couple married with such an agreement. 
The occasion may arise when the husband, let us suppose, 
requests the payment of the marriage debt during the fertile 
period. The wife presumably objects and reminds her husband 
of his undertaking. She would probably hold that he has no 
right to ask at such a time. But what exactly does she mean 
by saying that he has no right? No right to break the agree- 
ment, or no right in the radical sense of the conjugal right 
possessed by any married man? If the former is meant, it is 
a clear indication that, by the pre-nuptial agreement, the use 
alone was restricted ; if the latter, the right itself was excluded. 
Or put it in another way. The party contemplating a non- 
observance of the agreement would have, no doubt, a confused 
and ill-defined sense of doing something wrong or dishonourable. 
But what kind of wrong? The wrong of breaking one’s word, 
or the wrong of acting as a married person without the rights 
of such? If the first is meant, it argues that the use alone was 
restricted; if the second, that the right itself was excluded. 


An exclusion of right can easily be imagined for a temporary 
continuous period, but it is difficult to imagine it in the case 
of the monthly ‘‘ Safe Period.”’ It is difficult but not impossible. 
The presumptions hold “nisi aliud constet.”” In days when 
all-kinds of fantastic ideas about marriage are current, matri- 
monial consent could be so limited by a ‘‘ Safe Period ” intention 
as to exclude during certain times the rights and obligations 
which belong to marriage. It would seem that the excellent 
people who have been propagating the theory of the “ Safe 
Period,”’ as. though it were a new Gospel, have never for a 
moment .adverted to the grave results which could possibly 
ensue, whenever this theory is used for the purpose of limiting 
matrimonial consent. Not easily, indeed, but quite possibly, 
the result might be an invalid marriage, the consummation of 
which would be grave sin. 








HOMILETICS 


Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


To-day’s Mass gives some lessons on Prayer. 


(1) The Gospel tells us how we are to pray: ‘in My name.” 
Our Lord says that it is unnecessary that He Himself should 
actually pray to the Father; it is enough that the faithful 
disciple should appeal in His name. The Father will hear the 
prayer, because He loves the Son, and (a) knows what the Son 
wishes, even though He does not actually pray; and (b) includes 
in His love all those who show due appreciation of His Son, 
as the faithful disciples do, by accepting His teaching and 
giving Him their hearts. But, in fact, Christ is always 
praying for us, since He is ‘‘ ever living to make intercession 
for us” (Heb. vii. 25). He prays for us at least virtually, 
in that He is constantly in the Father’s presence, bearing the 
glorified scars of the sacrifice which He offered for us. The 
Church has taken to heart our Lord’s lesson, and from the 


beginning has ended her prayers: ‘‘ through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ 


One who prays intelligently “‘in the name of Christ” will 
have the right dispositions in his prayer. He will have faith. 
because he is accepting Christ as the source of all his good; 
hope and confidence, because he is relying on the efficacy of 
Christ’s satisfaction and merit; and humility, because he is 
acknowledging that his prayer is efficacious only through the 
grace of Christ. 

(2) The prayers of the Mass show us what we should pray 
for. They petition for rightness of thought and desire, for 
God’s grace ensuring this rightness, for strength to carry out 
holy intentions, and for the fulfilment of our ‘spiritual desires. 
These objects, grouped together, may be called Wisdom, for 
Wisdom is “ that gift of the Holy Ghost which forms the 
impulse, when every human power is moving to the one single 
end with a strong and steady strain, according to each man’s 
environment ’” (Hedley, Wisdom from Abore). “Tt is the 
shadow of the Holy Ghost on the whole being of a man ’’ (ibid.}. 


A man who has Wisdom will live the Christian life according 
to the standard set by St. James in to-day’s Epistle; he will 
be both a hearer and a doer of the word; he will be charitable 
in thought, word and act; and he will be pure. So in praying 
for those things we are praying for Wisdom. But we should 
so pray for them that we ask also, and primarily, for the s spirit 
which animates them and binds them together. In the possession 
of that spirit lies the possession of Wisdom in its completeness. 


Next Friday we begin the proximate preparation for the 
132 
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coming of the Holy Ghost. We should make Wisdom the 
special subject of our prayer to Him. And we should be careful 
to ask for it in the name of Christ, Wisdom Incarnate. 


Sunday Within the Octave of the Ascension. 


In the Gospel our Lord tells the apostles that their work will 
be to bear witness to Him. Having lived with Christ, heard 
the truth from His lips, seen His miracles, they knew and 
accepted what He taught, and thus were equipped with the 
material of their mission. But as yet they lacked full under- 
standing of His doctrine; and they had not the spirit and 
courage of apostles. Understanding and the apostolic spirit 
would be given them by the coming of the Holy Ghost. 


Thenceforth, Christ would have two witnesses. As He Him- 
self had testified and His Father had testified through Him, 
so now the apostles would testify and the Holy Ghost would 
testify through them. The twofold testimony would be a 
guarantee of truth (cf. John viii. 17). (1) The apostles’ testi- 
mony would continue Christ’s. It would be His doctrine that 
they would teach. They would work miracles in His name, as He 
did. Like Him, they would be passionately loved, but also 
passionately hated even to rejection and persecution. (2) The 
Holy Ghost would continue the Father’s testimony of Christ’s 
life-time. It would be His doctrine in its fullness and certainty 
that the apostles would teach. The moral change in their own 
characters, the signs they would work, the effect of their 
teaching in the hearts of men would show that He was with 
them, testifying through them. 


An@ so it will be for all time; for (1) to every age the Catholic 
Church prolongs the mission of the apostles. From them in 
unbroken succession she receives the doctrine of Christ. 
Miracles wrought by her children and at her shrines, but 
above all the standing miracle of her unshakeable Catholic 
Unity, attest the truth of her doctrine. She is passionately 
loved, and as passionately hated. (2) In her the Holy Ghost 
abides, for He came to abide for ever. Through her He testifies. 
He it is who preserves her doctrine in its fullness and integrity ; 


He it is who preserves her in her Catholic Unity as the “ signum 
levatum in nationes ”’ (Is. xi. 12). 


In the witness of the Church every Catholic is called on to 
bear his due share. He must be a witness and the Holy Ghost 
must witness through him; in other words, each is called on 
to take his share in Catholic Action. 


Whit Sunday. 


(1) ‘“‘ And the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth, 
and breathed into his face the breath of life; and man became 
a living soul ’’ (Gen. ii. 7). Not that God actually breathed ; 
but “‘ breath ’’ is an excellent image enabling us to understand 

c 
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the mysterious act by which the Supreme Spirit created a spirit. 
Thenceforth, God has ‘‘ breathed ”’ every time a child has come 
into being; for every soul is the direct creation of God (cf. Job 
xxxiii. 4). It is a life-giving action. And if we ask ourselves 
why God created, the answer is that He willed an outpouring 
of His love. It was because of His infinite love that He formed 
and fashioned us, and made us creatures capable of knowing 
and loving Him, and planted in our minds an insatiable desire 
for the Truth, which is Himself, and in our hearts a restless 
need of Goodness, which again is Himself. 


(2) When we raise our thoughts from God’s creation to God 
Himself, as He has revealed Himself to us in the teaching of 
His Son, we are aware of another Divine ‘ Breath.” It is 
again no real breath; but it is an unchanging act within the 
intimacy of God’s Nature, which we can partially understand 
when it is conveyed to us under the image of a breath. It is, 
in reality, an outpouring of love between the Father and the 
Son. It is an outpouring of life, for the love of God is the 
very life of God: ‘‘ God is charity ’’ (I John iv. 16). It isa 
Person, the Holy Ghost, distinct as a Person from the Father 
and the Son, and yet, because of the intense unity of the Divine 
Nature, one same God with the Father and the Son. 


(3) To-day we celebrate the coming of the Holy Ghost on the 
apostles. Because of the sweep and intensity of His activity, 
He came now ‘“ as a rushing wind.’? He came to impart life, 
for the Nicene Creed teaches us to call Him the Life-giver ; and 
to impart love, for ‘‘ the charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us’ (Rom. v. 5). 


This life is not our ordinary life, because natural life was 
given to us by the breath of God at our first entry into the 
world. It is a life above nature, that mysterious life of which 
our Lord spoke to Nicodemus when He said that everyone who 
would enter the kingdom of God must be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost (John iii. 5). It is a mystery of our faith. 
St. Paul (above) calls it charity, i.e., the power to love God 


for His own sake; he clearly identifies the two, because he 
mentions only charity. 


The gift is for use, not for sterile inactivity. It is not difficult 
to use it when we think of God’s love for us of which it is the 
token; when we think that it is His second gift, the first being 
the breath of life itself; that it is a far greater gift than our 
being ; that it is a restored gift, won back by the price of God’s 
own Blood; and when we remember that the Giver Himself. 
as St. Paul says, comes with His gift. to be our “ delightful 
yuest,’? sharing our lowly earthly tenement. 


This last thought should have much practical value in helping 
us to love, because it means that our Friend is living with us, 
and it is easy to understand the notion of a friend from dailv 
experience, and to realize what it involves on our part. “TI 
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will draw them with the cords of Adam, with the bands of 
love”? (Osee xi. 4). 


READINGS : 
Bede Jarrett, T’he Abiding Presence oy the Holy Ghost. 
Karl Adam, Christ Our Brother. 


Treasury of the Faith series: 
5. The Holy Ghost. 


Trinity Sunday. 


(1) There are many texts of Scripture which set forth the 
majestic greatness of God. There is Isaias (xl. 12-18), part of 
which St. Paul quotes in the Epistle: ‘‘ Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand and weighed the heavens 
with his palm? Who hath poised with three fingers the bulk 
of the earth and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills 
in a balance? Who hath forwarded the spirit of the Lord? 
Or who hath been his counsellor, and hath taught him?.. . 
Behold the islands are as a little dust. . . . All nations are 
before him as if they had no being at all, and are counted to 
him as nothing and vanity.” Or Baruch (iii. 33-36): ‘‘ He 
sendeth forth light and it goeth: and hath called it, and it 
obeyeth him with trembling. And the stars have given light 
in their watches and rejoiced. They were called, and they said : 
Here we are. And with cheerfulness they have shined forth 
to him that made them. This is our God, and there shall be 
no other accounted of in comparison with Him.’’ Or the 
Apocalypse (xxii. 13): ‘‘ I am Alpha and Omega, the First and 
the Last, the Beginning and the End.” ‘‘ From Him and 
through Him and unto Him are all things ” (Epistle). 


(2) But Revelation has gone beyond these facts which reason 
itself could discover about God. It has opened up to us the inner 
being of God. As Catholics, ‘ firmly we believe and unreservedly 
confess that there is but one true God, eternal, immense and 
unchangeable, incomprehensible, almighty and ineffable, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost: three Persons indeed, 
but one entirely simple essence, substance or nature: the Father 
from no other, the Son from the Father only, and the Holy 
Ghost equally from both: without beginning, always existing 
and never ending: the Father begetting, the ‘Son begotten, and 
the Holy Ghost proceeding : consubstantial with One Another, 
and co-equal and co-omnipotent and co-eternal : the one principle 
of all things, Creator of all things visible and invisible, spiritual] 
and material ’’ (Fourth Lateran Council). 


(3) Several times to-day the Liturgy blesses God because He 
as shown us His mercy. This He has done (a) by_teaching 
us the inner wonders of His Godhead, which enhance His glory 
in our sight and leave us prostrate in awe at His feet; (b) by 
giving us the grace of baptism, which is in our thoughts to-day. 
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By Baptism we were sanctified from sin in the name, i.e., the 
power of the Trinity; by it we were consecrated to the Trinity, 
We were enabled to hold firmly by faith the true doctrine of 
the Godhead ; and we were made by the gift of grace into living 
Temples of the Trinity, in fulfilment of Christ’s words: ‘ We 
will come and make our abode with him”’ (John xiv. 23). 


(4) While we bless His holy name to-day in gratitude, let 
us also ask Him to keep us true to our faith, until that day 
when our obscure knowledge of Him, as in a glass darkly, gives 
place to direct sight, and His glory appears and we shall see 
Him as He is. 

READINGS : 

Cat. Trid., De I Symb. art., 10 seq. 


Treasury of the Faith series: 
4. The Blessed Trinity. 


Sunday Within the Octave of Corpus Christi. 


For many reasons the Blessed Sacrament is called the 
‘Sacrament of Love.’’ 


(1) In instituting it our Lord went to the uttermost limits 
of His love: ‘‘ having loved His own who were in the world, 
He loved them unto the end ”’ (John xiii. 1). In the Incarnation 
‘God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son” 
(John iii. 16). So much did the Son love us that He died for 
us while as yet we were sinners (Rom. v. 7-9). But here He 
adds a new token of His love in that (a) He perpetuates the 
Sacrifice of Calvary for the faithful of all places; (b) He extends 
His Presence by dwelling in every town and village, wherever 
the frontiers of the Church extend; and (c) He deepens the 
intimacy of His relation with each individual by contriving a 
way to enter within him and sanctify him. 


(2) The Sacrament is directed to an increase of charity ; therein 
consists its sacramental grace. (a) It increases the love of God. 
This is clear from our Lord’s own words: ‘ He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him” 
(John vi. 56). For such intimacy as is here indicated is nothing 
else than the intimacy of friendship. Moreover, the abiding 
of Christ within a soul means the infusing of supernatural life 
into that soul. But this life is essentially love. Further, the 
species of the Sacrament show that Christ means to become 
as much one with us as food becomes one with the body, in 
the closeness of an embrace of love; ‘“‘ my beloved to me, and 
I to him.”? (b) It increases the love of one another. For it 
is the Sacrament of fraternal unity, symbolizing and effecting 
unity; ‘‘ for we being many are one bread, one body, all who 
partake of one bread ”? (I Cor. x. 17). Moreover, all men meet 
as a family round the one Table, and thus are made to feel 
their unity in Christ. 


Since charity is the fruit of this Sacrament, it should be 
uppermost in the prayer of the recipient. The heart should 
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be filled with desire of Christ before reception; and afterwards 
(a) it should open itself to receive from Him greater power 
to love, by praying ardently for charity; and (b) should make 
love the dominant motive in its various acts of thanksgiving. 


At all times, Christ in His Sacrament, who rejects no one, 
however lowly or “ difficult,’”’ and makes no differentiations of 
race or class, is an example to His followers. He is our peace 
and reconciliation ; with Him there is neither Gentile nor Jew, 
barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free (Col. iii. 11). 


READINGS : 


Cat. Trid., de Euch., 42 seq. 
Treasury of the Faith series : 
25. The Sacrament of the Eucharist. 















NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE VERY REV. CANON GEORGE D. SmitH, D.D., Ph.D. 


How far it is with conscious purpose that dogmatic 
theologians pay special attention to those aspects of revealed 
truth which are most adapted to the needs of the day, it would 
be difficult to ascertain. However that may be, we cannot doubt 
that divine Providence does determine the direction which shall 
be taken in the. development of Christian doctrine at any given 
point of history; and after that development has taken place 
it is not difficult to show that it has been most opportune. 


This is pre-eminently true of recent developments in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, when we consider 
them in relation to the social and political upheavals which 
are either imminent or in actual progress to-day. Whatever 
is going to be the final outcome of the social unrest which is 
the ultimate source of all our modern troubles, it is certain 
that the only lasting remedy for it is to be found in the 
Christian principles of sociology—if only those principles could 
be applied. It is being suggested—not without some show of 
reason—that it is not enough for Catholics to point complacently 
to the masterly encyclicals in which recent Popes have set forth 
the Catholic principles of social justice, if they on their part 
do little or nothing, within their restricted sphere of influence, 
to put them into practice. But may one not also suggest that 
this gap between sociological principle and practice is itself 
due to another lacuna, existing between our social doctrine and 
the dogma upon which that doctrine is based? The dogmatic 
basis of Christian sociology is surely the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ ; the doctrine that in Christ we are all brethren, 
whatever our position in the social scale; that in Christ “ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.’ If 
St. Paul based his doctrine of international peace, of social 
equity, of the right relation between the sexes, upon the union 
of all Christians in Christ, then it is for us, presumably, to 
do the same. Just as we do not justify the moral principles 
that govern the actions of individuals, as individuals, by an 
appeal to results, on the plea that they ‘‘ work ”’ in practice. 
so Christian sociology does not merely point, or should not 
merely point, to the benefits which the application of Christian 
principles may bring to those who practise them, but rather 
to the doctrine of the solidarity of all Christians in Christ, 
which is the dogmatic source of all social obligations. 


There is reason, then, for regarding the constant output of 
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works on the, Mystical Body as providential. But the process 
by which a full appreciation of Catholic doctrine filters through 
to the faithful is a gradual one. Learned reviews call attention 
to a particular subject, theologians write monographs on it; 
then learned books appear, to be followed by popular expositions ; 
and then finally (or is my order incorrect?) the doctrine is 
preached from the pulpit. At any rate so far as our doctrine 
is concerned the final stage does not appear yet to have been 
generally reached. The theologians are certainly doing their 
part, and popular expositions of the doctrine (such as Fr. Plus’s 
little book, /n Christ Jesus, and Fr. Jaegher’s One With Jesus’) 
are not lacking even in English. 


To those who already possess Pére Mersch’s work, Le Corps 
Mystique du Christ,?> and would wish to supplement this 
admirable historical study with a lucid, and thoroughly Thomist, 
theological explanation of the doctrine, we confidently recom- 
mend Pére Mura’s admirable book, of the same title. The 
first volume of this work appears now in a second and consider- 
ably enlarged edition. Especially to be noted in this amplified 
edition is the author’s excellent treatment of the unity of the 
Mystical Body, which makes clear precisely those parts of the 
doctrine which are usually left so obscure. Is the union of 
the members with their Head a moral union, or is it a physical 
union, or is it both? It is manifold, answers Pére Mura; it 
is moral, by charity; it is a union by efficient causality, since 
Christ pours into all His members the life of divine grace; it 
is sacramental, since that grace is given to us through the 
sacraments; it is a union through the Holy Ghost, who is the 
Soul of the Mystical Body; it is a union with Christ as the 
exemplary cause of all His members, and as the final cause of 
all Christians. No one word, therefore, suffices to describe 
adequately the nature of this union, though all its characteristics 
may be summed up in the sentence: ‘ Christians and Christ 
form together one mystical Person.’’ All the members of Christ 
subsist by the same divine life of grace which they receive from 
their Head, and all the actions of the faithful united to Christ 
by grace may in a true sense be attributed to Him. Every 
page of this first volume gives evidence of a close familiarity 
with Thomistic theology as a whole, the doctrine of the Angelic 
Doctor being presented systematically in the framework of the 
Mystical Body. 


By way of contrast to the richness of this doctrine expounded 
according to the principles of traditional theology, it is instructive 
to turn to Luther’s conception of the Mystical Body, as found 
in his Catholic writings and in his early Protestant works. 
An important article by Dr. W. Wagner, in the current number 


1 Published by Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
2See CLERGY REVIEW, VI, 56-57; XII, 324. 


3Vol. I: Nature du Corps Mystique, pp. xi.+365; second edition. Vol. IT: 
Sa Vie Divine, re-printing. No price stated. (Blot, Paris.) 
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of the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, traces the develop. 
ment, or rather the deterioration, of Luther’s teaching on this 
subject from the time of his Catholic Commentaries on the 
Psalms until the early days of his Protestantism. In view of 
his later insistence upon the invisible nature of the Church, 
one might have expected that of the two equally traditional, 
indeed Pauline, views of the Mystical Body—the wider view 
which regards it as commensurate with the Communion of 
Saints, and the narrower view which identifies it with the visible 
or hierarchical Church—Luther would certainly have given 
greater prominence to the former. Surprisingly enough, this 
is not the case. For the still Catholic Luther the Mystical 
Body is the hierarchical Church. Nevertheless, the faultiness 
of his conception of the Mystical Body appears already in the 
function which, almost exclusively, he attributes to the hier. 
archy : that of preaching the Gospel. Of that sacramental unity, 
that vital connection of the Head with the, members through 
the infusion of interior grace by the sacraments, which Pére 
Mura rightly describes as the chief element in the mystical 
unity of Head and members, there is, even in the early writings 
of Luther, hardly a trace. From this impoverished conception 
of the Mystical Body it was an easy, almost an inevitable step 
to the removal of the hierarchy altogether; and eventually the 
only unity that remained was a juridical unity of the purely 
extrinsic or fictitious order. We have here, as Dr. Wagner 
points out (p. 98), an interesting example of a heresy in the 
technical sense of the word: a.choosing out of one element 
of Catholic doctrine, and its over-emphasis to the exclusion of 
other aspects of the truth. In his zeal to attribute everything 
to Christ, Luther removes all that Christ instituted to mediate 
between Himself and the faithful: sacraments and hierarchy. 
He thus excludes interior grace, the vital link which gives 
reality to the mystical unity ; all that remains is faith in Christ. 
To save, as he thinks, the interior reality of the Church he 
destroys all that is external; and, in removing the external, 
he empties the Church of all its inner vitality. 


While we are on the subject of heresy, we may mention an 
interesting study of the nature and characteristics of heresy— 
Das Wesen der Héresie-—by Dr. Joseph Brosch. Already in 
the New Testament and in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
we find the root of heresy diagnosed as the failure to acknow- 
ledge the absolute and complete authority of Christ. ‘‘ He who 
says ‘ Yes’ to Christ must say ‘ Yes’ to the complete Christ. 
And he who says ‘ No,’ even though it be only on one point. 
abandons his Redeemer entirely, because he does not recognize 
Him as his Lord and Master in the fullest sense of the word ” 
(p. 30). This is why the early Fathers consistently regard 
heresy as the direct work of the devil. The heretic’s motto. 
like Satan’s, is Non serviam. Gnosticism, the earliest of heresies. 
is typical of all heresies, because it is an attempt to oust faith 
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by natural reason ; heresy is the fruit of that pride which blinds 
men to the truth, the truth which is revealed only to “ little 
ones.”” Hence the invariable characteristics of all heretics: 
egoism and subjectivism, and the tendency to set up a church 
in opposition to the Church of Christ. 


Parallel to the providential development which we have 
already mentioned is another, equally noteworthy: that of the 
doctrine of the universal mediation of Our Lady. The process 
which culminated, in the year 1854, in the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception may be traced back until that dogma 
is found implicit in the doctrine that Mary is the second Eve, 
as Christ is the second Adam. What God had joined together 
in His eternal predestination the Church has never put asunder. 
Predestined as incarnate in Christ, the Son of God was eternally 
predestined as the Son of Mary; and as Christ was associated 
with Mary in His human birth and life, so He has made her 
an associate in His work of redemption; with Him she was 
to crush the serpent and to overcome sin. But if the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception is implicitly contained in the 
doctrine that Mary co-operated with Christ in the Redemption 
in actu primo, then the doctrine that all graces come to us 
through Mary is implicit in her continued association with the 
work of Redemption in actu secundo. She who had a unique 
(though subordinate) part to play in the accumulation of the 
fruits of Redemption, has likewise a special réle in their 
distribution. How closely this privilege of Mary is connected 
with the doctrine of the Mystical Body may be seen from a 
close study of an excellent book just published at the Angelico, 
Rome: De alma Socia Christi Mediatoris,> by the Rev. C. 
Friethoff, O.P. The learned professor divides his subject-matter 
into eight chapters, the very titles of which are illuminating. 
The chapters treat successively De socia Christi (i) mediatoris, 
(ii.) satisfacientis, (iii.) merentis, (iv.) redimentis, (v.) sacri- 
ficantis, (vi.) plene triumphantis, (vii.) regnantis (viii.) inter- 
pellantis. The author thus considers the activity of Our Lady 
solely as the co-operation of the Mediator’s chosen associate. 
“La mariologie,”’ the author quotes Pére Lebon, “ne sera 
compléte que lorsque nous aurons, sur le modéle du De Christo 
Redemptore, un traité De Maria Coredemptrice. La question 
de la médiation universelle des grices n’est pas moins vaste 
que cela.”” This method of treatment has the additional 
advantage of providing a constant contrast between the supreme 
and absolute mediatorship of Christ and the secondary and 
relative mediatorship of Mary. All is summed up in the 
author’s phrase: ‘‘ De se non habet quidquam.”’ 


The debt which the development of Mariology owes to the 
great French writers of the seventeenth century will be 
appreciated after an hour spent in reading Les grandeurs de 
Marie, a volume in which Pére Molien, of the Oratory, has 


5 pp. viii.+232. No price stated. 
6 Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 631 pp. 25 francs. 
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made a selection of the best passages from the works of Bérulle 
and his Oratorian disciples, as also from the works of M. Olier, 
St. Vincent de Paul and the Blessed Grignon de Montfort. 
Brémond did not exaggerate when he wrote: “ Divinement 
conduits, Bérulle et ses disciples font a leur tour progresser 
la religion du monde, mais d’un tel progrés que, depuis trois 
siécles, nous ne les avons pas encore dépassés.’” 





II. PHILOSOPHY. 
By THE Rev. T. E. Fiynn, Ph.D., M.A. 


The philosophical reviews of the new year report the activities 
of the Second International Thomistic Congress which took place 
in Rome under the auspices of the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies at the end of last November. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory account is that given by M. Régis Jolivet, Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the University of Lyons.' There were 
three subjects which chiefly engaged the attention of the 
assembly : the critical problem, the relation of philosophy to 
science, and the question of “ Christian Philosophy ”’; and of 
these, most time was given to the first. Some papers, in view 
of the approaching tercentenary of the Discours de la ‘Méthode, 
dealt specially with Descartes, but most were concerned with 
the nature and form of the criticism of knowledge. Mgr. Ogliati 
(Milan) maintained that for the Thomist there is no “ critical ” 
problem in the modern sense of the word. The problem is a 
false problem born of a false metaphysic. Mgr. Noél (whose 
paper is well summarized in the Révue Néo-Scolastique for 
February) defended the critical method of Cardinal Mercier. 
In his exposition he “‘ postulated ” the existence of extra-mental 
realities. This postulate of the ‘‘critici’”’ (as P. Boyer de- 
nominated them) has always been a rock of offence to the 
“‘ metaphysici ’’; and it is not surprising that Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange, M. Maritain and M. Jolivet took exception to it here. 
If ‘the existence of extra-mental reality is an immediate datum 
for reflecting criticism, which has no need to invoke the principle 
of causality, they argued, why call it a postulate? If it is a 
postulate, how can it be re-established without having recourse 
to the principle of causality and thus involving the “argument 
in a vicious circle? So challenged Mgr. Noél replied that the 
issue was only verbal. The word ‘ postulate ” is introduced 
merely to insist on the necessity of verifying the mechanism 
of knowledge by a reflex consideration of the thing which is; 
there is no question of proving immediate realism. Thus the 
charge of implicit idealism is rebutted. 


That the mind is capable of seizing extra-mental reality is 
a fundamental principle of Thomistic philosophy. The essence 
of idealism is contained in the doctrine of immanence: the 





































7L’Ecole francaise, p. 94. 


1 Revue Thomiste, Jan.-Fev., 1937. 
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mind cannot get beyond the idea. The id quo of St. Thomas 
becomes the id quod of the idealist. For him then arises the 
urgent problem of building a bridge between thought and reality. 
The whole history of idealism from Descartes to our day is the 
story of the effort to construct that bridge. The problem is 
insoluble, and for a sound ontology meaningless. 


Catholic philosophers have for the most part been content to 
follow the idealists from position to position, piercing their 
arguments and showing the absurd consequences of their suc- 
cessive theories. But M. Jolivet in a recent book, Les Sources 
de VIdéalisme,? suggests that this is bad strategy. He main- 
tains that it would be more profitable, as well as more dignified, 
to expose the nominalist and empiricist foundations of idealism 
and to prove that in the true metaphysic, from which their 
systems have erred, the problem does not arise, the dignity of 
thought is enhanced, and true idealistic values are combined 
with realism. In a beautifully complete and lucid essay of 
little more than two hundred pages the author shows how this 
may be done. While the proposal is obviously made to experts, 
the student, who in the first place is anxious to know what 
idealism means, will find in this historical treatment a clearer 
and more satisfying account of the various systems than he is 
likely to acquire from the refutations in his text-books. 


M. Jolivet takes the glamour off the Cartesian ‘ revolution.’’ 
We must look to the Middle Ages (if we don’t want to hark 
back to the Greeks) for the true sources of idealism. We shall 
find them in the nominalism and empiricism of Occam and his 
disciple, Nicholas d’Autrecourt. These, rejecting the Thomistic 
universal and the activity of abstraction in favour of the 
intuition of the singular, were faced with the difficulty of 
reducing the multitude to unity. In such circumstances ‘ there 
is a strong temptation to suppose that the objective universe 
is only a product of thought.”’ 


In the first part of his essay M. Jolivet traces the movement, 
with its ever clearer and bolder acknowledgment of the supposed 
gulf between thought and reality, through the systems of Locke, 
Hume, Berkeley, Stuart Mill down to Bergson. The second 
part, ‘‘ The Principle of Immanence,”’ shows the true significance 
of Descartes and deals with Kant’s Critique. A third part, 
“The Problem of Concrete Reality,’’? describes the successive 
struggles of Hegel, Gentile, Lachelier and Husserl to find a 
rational solution of the problem. 

I think that the author makes his case; but even if this is 
not the best way of dealing with the idealist, it is an excellent 
way of showing us what the various systems of idealism amount 


to. The whole book is admirably done and will well repay 
eareful reading. 


In discussing the second great theme of the Congress, Fr. 
Hoenen of the Gregorian and Fr. Fernandes of the Angelico 


2 Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 15 francs. 
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both insisted on the necessity of a close study of natural science 
especially with a view to the defence of hylomorphism. Fr, 
Hoenen, whose competence in science is manifest in his Anno. 
tationes Cosmologicae, would tolerate no manipulation of 
scholastic metaphysic with a view to forcing it into conformity 
with scientific results: but he maintains that some of the most 
important of the medizval conclusions positively gain by the 
substitution of modern science for the imaginations with which 
they were associated among the schoolmen. M. Maritain, who 
has shown his accord with neo-scholasticism in this matter, 
took this opportunity to distinguish precisely the natures of 
the two disciplines. Too often it is suggested that metaphysics 
is but a projection of natural science, which ultimately arrives 
at a frontier which it is forbidden to transgress. The truth 
is that the scientist, qua scientist, does not meet metaphysical 
problems at all. Although the same field of reality is open 
to both scientist and philosopher the two must regard it from 
the different view-points of, in the first case, the observation 
and measurement of sense data and, in the second, reflection 
on being. The philosopher’s conclusions round off the findings 
of the scientist with a consummation of a higher order in the 
plane of total] intelligibility. M. Jolivet points out that the 
confusion is the outcome of Cartesianism and Kantianism, that 
it is just another false problem growing out of a false ontology. 


Of all this the moral surely is, that in our teaching we must 
keep close to the way of tradition; that while we accept the 
findings of positive science and are prepared to transpose them 
and consider them under the aspect of being, we shall not allow 
ourselves to be seduced from our principal business which is 
the pursuit of the metaphysics of the schools. Desirable as 
a thorough knowledge of science is to the philosopher it is futile 
to expect from the average student anything more than the 
most superficial acquaintance with the results of scientific 
research; unless, indeed, we are prepared to accept a violent 
readjustment in favour of science throughout the whole course 
at school and college, a change of emphasis which every day 
seems to be more undesirable. 

















An admirable example of what may be aimed at, which has 
received the special approval of the Holy Father, is to be found 
in Fr. Gredt’s fine text-book which now appears in its seventh 
edition. The first volume, Logica et Philosophia Naturalis, is 
out, and the second, Metaphysica et Ethica, is promised for 
this year. The eminent author adheres strictly to the scholastic 
method, although he incorporates the results of modern research 
when they are relevant to his treatment. Each chapter opens 
with a short bibliography, and the appropriate texts from 
Aristotle and St. Thomas are grouped after the various sections. 
These texts have been revised for the present edition. There 
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is also found a new enumeration of the works of Aristotle and 
of St. Thomas. 


Unless it is considered too difficult, this well-known work, 
distinguished by comprehensiveness, conciseness and lucidity, 
would, perhaps better than any other, meet the requirements 
of a complete text-book for a course of philosophy. It would 
have the advantage of avoiding that dangerous eclecticism which 
Cardinal Villeneuve has lately condemned in very strong terms. 
Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange reports the Cardinal’s Ottawa speech 
in the Revue Thomiste (Jan.-Fev., 1937). ‘‘ La cause prochaine 
de cette tendance,’’ said His Eminence, ‘‘ ou tout au moins 
occasion de son developpement parait étre en ce fait: lorsque 
les Souverains Pontifes Léon XIII et Pie X eurent demandé 
a plusieurs réprises de suivre, dans les séminaires et universités 
catholiques, la méthode et les principes de la doctrine de saint 
Thomas, tous les auteurs catholiques, méme les plus opposés 
entre eux, se sont efforcés per fas et nefas, non pas de se mettre 
daccord avec l’Angélique Docteur, mais de le mettre, lui, 
d’accord avec leur propre enseignement, et pour ce de le cuisinier 
4 leur sauce et 4 leur facon.’? Whether or not this procedure 
was always guileless (and His Eminence does not hesitate to 
speak his mind about that), it is certain that there must be 
danger of eclecticism when students are brought up against 
text-books of different schools of thought in the successive stages 
of their studies. 


Another completely Thomist work of recent appearance is a 
small volume by P. P. N. Zammit, O.P., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy at the Angelico. It is an 
introduction to moral philosophy.‘ After a preliminary chapter 
dealing with moral philosophy in general (its object, division, 
method, etc.), the author proceeds to the treatise De Beatitudine. 
The style is simple and clear and the matter is arranged peda- 
gogically. The bold and generously-spaced type is a welcome 
relief after much reading of Continental academic productions. 


III. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
By THE Rev. J. P. REDMOND. 


In the latest issues of Liturgical Arts, Father Michael Andrew 
Chapman, editor of the Acolyte, has continued his studies on 
the Liturgical Directions of Saint Charles Borromeo. 


A few notes and comments on some of the subjects to which 
Fr. Chapman has devoted extensive treatment should be of 
interest. First of all, it must be remembered that the Saint’s 
influence as a liturgical reformer was felt throughout the whole 
Church. Although he legislated only for his own diocese, his 
decrees were accepted as the model for all subsequent liturgical 
ordinances. It is well known that Saint Charles had a part 


4 Philosophia Moralis Thomistica. 1, De Beatitudine. 
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in the compilation of the missal and the breviary which, at 
the recommendation of the Council of Trent, were ordered for 
general use. The Council gave the impetus to reform in matters 
of ceremony and ritual, but it was left to the bishops to take 
action through the ordinary machinery of synods and provincial 
councils. Saint Charles was the first to face the gigantic task. 
He was by no means an innovator; on the contrary, his aim 
was to abolish abuses and irregularities, and to set a standard 
of correctness for future guidance. His famous Directions were 
founded on the Caeremoniale Romanum and the Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum which, although of no great antiquity, were 
already in existence, and were a creditable attempt to give 
codification to immemorial customs which were more or less 
universally observed. Many of the Saint’s directions are now 
the common law in liturgical matters, and are included in the 
decrees and rubrical instructions which are to be found in any 
of the official books. 


The Sanctuary Lamp.—The lamps should be of silver or brass 
according to ecclesiastical custom. In major basilicas it is 
becoming that they should be of gold. Within should be glasses 
for lights; in cold climates metal cups may be used. The form 
of the lamp is a matter of good taste and ecclesiastical custom, 
but that which has a chalice-shaped glass, suspended by chains, 
is most convenient. The lamp-holder may be of various shapes, 
the usual style of suspended lamp being recommended. But the 
standing or pedestal lamp in which the glass is encased in a 
pierced metal holder is permitted. Another form on brackets 
is allowed, but this in addition to the one in the centre of the 
sanctuary. The number should be three or five in lesser churches, 
seven or more in greater churches, always an odd number. They 
should be well spaced. If the sanctuary is sufficiently large, 
the standing lamp in the centre will not be in the way. Lamps 
should be hung at a sufficient height and far enough away from 
the altar and footpace that drippings of oil will not fall on the 
altar or the ministers. If only one lamp of a group is lighted, 
it should always be the middle one. 


Father Chapman remarks that the custom in America. as also 
in England, of having only one lamp is merely a toleration 
due to the heavy expense of pure oil. The Caeremoniale Epis- 
coporum prescribes that there should be “‘ tres ad minus ”’ before 
the high altar and at least five, three of which should always be 
lighted, before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. A_ point 
worth noting here is that whereas there must always be a lighted 
lamp in front of the tabernacle where the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved, the lamp alone is not the sure sign of the Presence; 
the lamp and the tabernacle veil together form the correct and 
unmistakable signs. 


According to the Caroline Directions bracket lamps on the 
two side walls of the sanctuary are permitted only in addition 
to the one hanging in the centre. A revised decision of the 
S.R.C., 1883, tolerates a single bracket lamp provided that it 
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be fixed within the sanctuary and in front of the altar. Since 
all legislation on the subject insists that the number of lamps 
must be unequal, numero impari, Caer., Ep., we may conclude 
that the practice not infrequently followed in this country, of 
having two bracket lamps, one on either side of the chancel 
arch, is an inexcusable irregularity. Saint Charles has nothing 
to say about the colour of the glass. The S.R.C. (N. 3576, ad 5) 
has decided that any colour may be used. This disposes of the 
theory which would persuade us that a red lamp is Gothic and 
a white Roman. There is much to be said in favour of having 
a red lamp in a church which needs the improvement of a little 
colour. As a final reflection we would suggest that before 
installing a lamp in a new church, or a new lamp in an old 
church, the clergy would be well advised to consult their 
architect or some competent artist. It would seem that sanctuary 
lamps are often introduced on the principle that since the lamp 
is an indispensable appurtenance anything will do. The result 
is that in manv of our churches the lamp is much too big and 
showy. A well-designed lamp can be an effective contribution 
to an harmonious whole. In confirmation we can refer to three 
notable examples of individual treatment which are con- 
spicuously successful. In the chapel attached to Campion 
Hall, Oxford, Sir Edwin Lutyens’ lamp is remarkable for its 
charming simplicity. Mr. Geoffrey Webb has designed for the 
recently completed church of Saint Simon Stock, Putney, a 
lamp which is fascinating by reason of its architectural qualities 
in miniature. Mr. Drysdale also has designed an original and 
attractive type to suit the style of his church, Saint Chad’s, 
South Norwood: the motif is a globe in lapis lazuli blue which 
gives a light touch of colour to an interior which requires a 
little warmth. 


The Credence Table.-—There should be a niche in the wall 
towards the back of the altar, on the Epistle side, and this 
shall be of marble or solid stone, if possible. 


Saint Charles gives measurements of height and capacity, 
allowing plenty of room for the sacrarium and the shelf for 
the cruets : in his time this credence niche, fenestella, was the 
normal thing, and a table was used only at solemn Mass or 
episcopal functions for the accommodation for the ceremonial 
requirements. Officially there has been no change, and the 
General Rubrics of the Mass still presume that the fenestella 
is the fixture, and the table only an article of occasional use. 
Custom, now almost universal, would justify the permanent use 
of a credence table, even for low Mass. 


The credence niche is the surest sign by which the visitor 
with no pretensions to special knowledge recognizes an English 
pre-Reformation church. 


English antiquaries prefer to describe these fenestellae as 
piscinae, although this term more properly applies only to the — 
shallow stone basin and sink which in ecclesiastical language 
are called the sacrariwm. In many churches, especially in those 
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previous to the fourteenth century, double piscinae fitted with 
two basins and two drains are quite common. The explanation 
of this is that until some time in the fourteenth century when 
the custom of drinking the ablutions became general, the mixture 
of water and wine which had cleansed the chalice was poured 
into one piscina, the other being reserved for the water which 
had washed the celebrant’s hands. There is no reason whatso- 
ever why we should not nowadays revert to the use of fenestellae 
in preference to credence tables; actually, they are much in 
favour with intelligent ecclesiastical architects. A credence 
niche can be an architectural feature of great beauty; if 
designed on sufficiently ample lines it can be used as a place 
for keeping the missal and stand and altar cards when not 
in use. A common mistake on the part of architects is to make 
the hole of the drain much too narrow for its general purposes. 
The modern innovation of having a sacrarium in the sacristy 
is very much to be encouraged. By dispensing with the credence 
table one may save valuable space in a small sanctuary; if 
a table is preferred it should be of suitable dimensions, and 
not so large as to appear to be a second altar; the Ritualis 
Celeb. Miss., II, 5, requires that on solemn festivals the credence 
table should be covered with a linen cloth extending to the 
ground on all sides. On ordinary occasions it is sufficient to 
cover the top. 

The Scamnum. 


Saint Charles takes this piece of sanctuary furniture for 
granted, for he mentions it only once, and then merely to note 
that it should not be too elaborately covered. On the other 
hand, the prescriptions of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, 
at present in force, are particularly interesting. The scamnum 
should be a wooden bench sufficiently long to accommodate the 
three sacred ministers at solemn Mass; it may have a low back 
over which the vestments should hang, but must not be fitted 
with arms. Its correct position is on the Epistle side, and it 
may stand on a low platform. It should be covered with a 
green or violet cloth, according to the season, but should be 
bare for the Good Friday services and for requiems. The sacred 
ministers should occupy the same bench, and not three separate 
stools or chairs. The use of armchairs is expressly forbidden. 
The scamnum should be reserved strictly for the use of the 
clergy, and at no time should the master of ceremonies or server's 
be allowed to sit upon it. At once we see that in England 
these directions of the S.R.C. are generally disregarded. In 
many of our churches we find quite unliturgical sets of chairs, 
such as those commonly illustrated in furnishers’ catalogues, 
purporting to be ancient Roman or medieval in design. The 
so-called Glastonbury chair seems to have acquired recognition 
as the accepted thing for small churches. The plain, simple 
scamnum is a dignified article and costs comparatively little 
to construct. In this matter also, no doubt, the S.R.C. might 
excuse us on the plea of custom; but even so, we might aim 
at correct observance in the future. Father Chapman rightly 
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deplores the use, for servers, in the sanctuary of folding chairs, 
“reminiscent of the bridge table or the undertaking parlor.”’ 

Since during recent years the Holy See has revealed a marked 
tendency to encourage national traditions in the matters of 


‘liturgical art, we may safely conclude that the laws of the 


§.R.C., respecting the use of the scamnum, do not rigidly 
exclude the ancient English style of seat which is better known 
as the sedilia. This beautiful type of triple seat recessed into 
the thickness of the wall, beneath an architectural canopy, 
had come into general use in England by the middle of the 
thirteenth century and, although examples are found in Conti- 
nental countries, they are so comparatively rare and scattered 
that we may acclaim the arrangement as peculiarly English. 

Amongst the numerous beautiful specimens which remain in 
the old English churches are several which have four seats. 
Sometimes the seats are on different levels and form one con- 
tinuous motif of decoration with the piscina. Pugin and the 
Gothic revivalists re-introduced the triple sedilia, and quite a 
number of good types exist in Catholic churches. It may not 
be amiss to mention here that the coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey was given by Edward I to be used as the celebrant’s 
seat in Saint Edward’s Chapel. 

The recent numbers of that excellent, and by no means 
expensive, monthly .L’Art Sacré are to be recommended. The 
December number is worth getting and keeping for the sake 
of the splendid essay on French church architecture of the past, 
Les Témoins du Passé, by M. Jean de la Monneraye; and the 
corresponding one, T'émoinage de Notre Temps, by M. Joseph 
Pichard. The photographs of recent developments in French 
church building are amazingly interesting. Within the last ten 
years about a hundred new churches have been erected in the 
diocese of Paris. Some of these are freakishly modern, while 
others are severely traditional; but in all there is plainly 
noticeable a feeling for the liturgy, and a scrupulousness to 
be faithful to liturgical requirements. These modern churches 
seem to have made a clear cut from those trivilialities and cheap 
theatrical effects which we are accustomed to regard as peculiarly 
French. 

I’?Art Sacré for January contains an enlightening and 
delightfully illustrated article on the fifteenth-century frescos 
of the Sistine Chapel; also a description of the remarkable work 
of the Catholic sculptor, Georges Saupique, by Fr. Pie-Raymond 
Regamey, O.P. Particularly interesting is the full-page illus- 
tration of Dom Bellot’s priory church at Vanves. This 
Benedictine architect’s work is always impressive and original ; 
as Fr. M. A. Couturier, O.P., writes: ‘Il suffit de regarder 
les eréations de ce grand architecte pour voir qu’elles appar- 
tiennent & ce type d’ceuvres qu’on peut aimer ou ne pas aimer, 
tout en les admirant.’”? The most plausible critcism of Dom 
Bellot’s work that we have heard is that the plain, unplastered 
brick-work of the interiors kills the effect of colour whether in 
the vestments or the liturgical furnishings. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


‘“ SAFE PERIOD ’? PROPAGANDA. 


What is to be said about the publicity given, in certain 
quarters, to the Ogino-Knaus computation of the infertile 
period? It appears to be agreed that it is objectively lawful, 
but is it not capable of grave abuse? (X.) 


. REPLY. 


Books popularizing the Safe Period continue to appear in 
great numbers in various countries. Apart from one or two 
writers, e.g., Dr. Mayer of Paderborn, there is substantial 
agreement amongst them all that the use of marriage, restricted 
to the Safe Period, is not wrong objectively. There is some 
slight difference of theoretical opinion whether it is to be called 
“unlawful per se lawful per accidens,’’ or ‘ lawful per se 
unlawful per accidens.’’ But, provided all the conditions for 
its use are verified, there can be no question that the practice 
can be without sin. The kind of circumstance rendering it 
unlawful would be, for example, a bad intention in limiting 
conception for no proportionate reason, the danger of incon- 
tinence during the fertile period, or the injustice of refusing 
to render the debt to a partner who is reasonably seeking it. 


Every theologian writing on the subject is careful to note the 
limitations to the lawful use of the Safe Period. But the problem 
is how to prevent this unlawful use. It has always seemed to 
us that the popular propaganda of this ‘‘ new learning ”’ on 
the part of Catholic writers and publishers cannot easily be 
defended. For it is admitted by all that the knowledge can 
be an occasion of sin—scandalum pusillorum. So far, in this 
country, we have escaped the elucidation of the matter in the 
popular Catholic Press. In other countries the same reticence 
does not exist, and the subject is pressed upon the Catholic 
public in a somewhat startling fashion. It may be said that 
all knowledge is desirable, and that there are many Catholics, 
deserving the utmost sympathy, for whom the discovery would 
be providential. That is true, but their cases are amply met 
by confessors being aware of the new theories, and by medical 
men explaining the necessary details, when advisable, in their 
consulting rooms. It is really only one aspect, or application, 
of the accepted rule which restricts, as far as is possible, the 
circulation of works dealing with sexual intercourse to those 
who are competent to use them without danger to morals. The 
works, for example, of Havelock Ellis contain many facts about 
the sexual instincts which are absolutely true, and the knowledge 
of which is useful to many, but no one would want these things 
aired in popular pamphlets and made accessible to all and 
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sundry, young and old. The present time, when the secular 
Press is lamenting the decline in population, is singularly 
unsuitable for a kind of crusade by Catholic publicists favouring 
a method for restricting conception. 


No doubt, there is something to be said for propagating the 
new computations, for pamphlets and popular explanations 
appear with an episcopal Jmprimatur. But the writers of 
standing and repute who are absolutely opposed to public 
propaganda are very many, and it may be worth quoting some 
of them. Merkelbach, 0.P.: ‘‘ Hine talis praxis non est publice 
proponenda, nec etiam privatim positive suadenda, quia id natum 
est generare scandalum, imo ducere ad onanismum.’”! Salsmans, 
S.J.: “‘ Deplorare non satis possumus rem adeo difficilem et 
salebrosam fuisse in vulgus promulgatam ” ;? ‘‘ La publication 
en Hollande de la brochure du Dr. Smulders, faite d’ailleurs 
avec de bonnes intentions, est souverainement deplorable.’ 
Dr. Guchteneere : ‘‘ Mais nous devons & la vérité de dire—malgré 
tout l’estime que nous avons pour le caractére et les intentions 
du confrére Smulders—que nous sommes de ceux qui pensent 
qu’une étude aussi détaillée devrait étre réservée 4 des revues 
médicales, et qu’il ne semble pas opportune de jeter dans le 
grand public des notions nouvelles dont il peut étre un usage 
inconsidéré sinon franchement abusif.’”* Vermeersch, S.J.: 
‘Cum obstinatis onanistis poterit, ut respondit S. Poenitentiaria, 
caute et prudenter insinuari istud minus malum, nulla ratione 
istud commendando, sed quasi invitus permittendo. Caute et 
prudenter.”*> Jrish Ecclesiastical Record: ‘‘ We hope and 
believe it is true that the married couples who have a sufficient 
justifying cause for availing of the Ogino-Knaus system are 
comparatively few. That in itself should be ample reason why 
the knowledge of this system should not be spread indiscrimin- 
ately. For it is unfortunately only too easy for people to 
persuade themselves that the medical or social or eugenic 
indications of which we have spoken are verified in their case. 
Accordingly, we find the moralists who have written on the 
subject practically unanimous in urging that instruction on 
these matters should be as far as possible individual.’* The 
moralists are practically unanimous about it, and the only 
explicit instruction of the Holy See’ merely directs that the 
Safe Period doctrine may be communicated cautiously to those 
who cannot otherwise be refrained from Onanism. The teaching 
of Casti Connubii is not to be taken as a direct approbation of 


' Theol. Moralis, 111, p. 957, ed. 1036. 

2 Ephemerides Theol. Lovan, 1934, p. 568. 
3S. Lue Médical, 1933, p. 117. 

4S. Luc Médical, 1931, p. 90. 

5 Periodica, 1934, p. 247*. 

6 Vol. XLIII, 1934, p. 417. 

7S. Penitentiary, June 16th, 1880. 
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periodical continence, though it is used by many in this sense.' 


If any further pronouncement on the subject is made by the 
Holy See, which is not unlikely,® it will surely be in accordance 
with the decision of 1880, and will deprecate public propaganda 
and instruction, in conformity with the established attitude of 


the Church on sexual instruction in general. Without some th: 

official pronouncement, it will be difficult to restrain the legiti- We 

mate business instincts of Catholic publishers. One of the first, we 

if not the first, little book on the subject, circulating in this ca 

country was The Sterile Period in Family Life, by Canon Coucke co 

and Dr. Walsh, complete with calendars of the menstrual 

cycles."°. The Canon, who is the Professor of Moral Theology 

at Bruges, is opposed to public propaganda on the subject. 

His articles appeared first in a clerical Review and were after. 

wards published, in the form of a brochure, without the author’s dl 

knowledge. He has protested against this procedure.” Ww 
Nor is this objection to publicity confined to theologians. It = 

is viewed with the gravest concern by many Catholic doctors, . 

and instinctively resented by the mass of good Catholic parents. ° 

The reaction of the faithful in general to questions of this kind . 

is a surer guide than the reflections of theologians. The voice ; 


of the faithful is, indeed, too often inarticulate, “but the following 
pronouncement does seem to us to represent the feelings of the 
average Christian mother on being confronted with the public 
discussion of menstrual periods and conceptional calendars. It 
is a protest from the Women’s Organizations in the Diocese of 
Munster, and is addressed to the German bishops. We have 
not got ‘the original and give a French version as printed in 
Collectanea Mechlinensia, 1935, p. 648: ‘* Dans ce dernier temps 
de nombreux milieux s s’occupent de la question de la continence 
périodique dans le mariage, en vue de la limitation permise de. 
la natalité. Avec importunité on fait de la réclame pour un 
calendrier conceptionnel. En chaire et par des tracts distribués 
a profusion aux portes des églises, on a recommandés en divers 
endroits la méthode Smulders. L’encyclique sur le mariage 
chrétien, elle-méme, et des extraits d’écrivains Catholiques 
séparés du contexte sont utilisés pour faire des affaires avec 
ces calendriers et ces brochures. En ndétre qualité de femmes 
catholiques nous élevons une vive protestation contre cette 
maniére indigne de traiter les questions matrimoniales les plus 
difficiles et les plus délicates. Nous demandons respectueusement 
aux Ordinaires de faire tout pour arréter le plus possible la 






8C.T.S. tr., p. 28. One recent writer, whilst making as strong a case 
as possible for the lawfulness of the Safe Period, admits with regard to this 
passage: ‘* On aurait tort cependant de voir dans ces paroles une approbation 
voilée, mais directe de la continence périodique. Ceux qui ont des accointancet 
avec le Vatican nous certifient qu’il n’en est rien.’’ Dorsaz, Contréle Rationnel 
des Naissances, p. 180. 

9 Cf. Collat. Brugenses, 1934, p. 472, 0.. (2). 

10 Wagner, New York. 1932. 


11 Collat. Brugenses, 1937, p. 85. 
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discussion publique de cette question encore complétement 
obscure biologiquement et médicalement et son abus commerciale, 
et d’attirer attention du clergé sur les grands dangers de cette 
propagande pour le mariage Chrétien et la dignité de la femme.” 
It might be said, with Dr. Ryan in the Ecclesiastical Review,” 
that there is already so much publicity that it is idle to discuss 
ways and means of keeping the publicity at a minimum. But 
we are not so sure that it is idle to refrain from joining in a 
cause Of scandal. ‘‘ It is impossible that scandals shouid not 
come; but woe to him through whom they come.’’% “eu 


CLERICAL DRESS. 


Dr. McReavy speaks more than once in his article! of the 
black knee-length coat as obligatory upon the clergy for habitual 
wear out of doors. This would be a “ frock coat,’’ as the tailors 
call it; but very many clergy wear a “ lounge”’ coat, which is 
not knee-length at all. There is also a “ three-quarter length ”’ 
coat, and this too is not ‘‘ knee length.’’ One seldom sees a frock 
coat now, except on occasions of ceremony and on the dignified 
or older clergy. Most of the younger clergy do not even possess 
one. What is their position with regard to the obligation? 


REP.y. 


The term ‘“ knee-length,’? which I used loosely to describe 
any style of coat intermediate in length between the cassock 
and the modern lounge jacket, was not employed by the legis- 
lator. The First Westminster Provincial Synod (1852), whose 
sole concern was that the dress of the clergy should be dignified 
rather than fashionable, laid down no hard and fast rule. The 
knee-length coat then in vogue satisfied its requirements in this 
respect, and so it was content simply to “ approve of the style 
which the secular clergy a few years ago began to make use 
of.” That style, varying in length between the longer frock 
coat and the shorter ‘‘ Chesterfield,’’ continued, as far as I 
know, to be habitually worn by the ‘‘ maior et sanior pars 
communitatis’’ down to the promulgation of the Code in 
1918, long enough certainly to constitute the “ legitimate local 
custom’? which in that year became obligatory in virtue of 
canon 136. 


In recent times, as my correspondent points out—roughly, I 
would say, since the War—a great many of the clergy have 
adopted the modern short lounge jacket as their habitual out- 
door style of dress, though many still cover it in public, as 
often as not, by a knee-length overcoat or raincoat. But even 
granting that these clerics constitute the ‘“‘ maior et sanior 
pars,”’ the new usage cannot derogate from that which received 


2 July, 1933, p. 37. 
139 Luke xvii., 1. 
1Ciercy Review, March, 1937. 
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canonical sanction in 1918, if not before, until it has been 
‘‘ legitimately prescribed for forty continuous and_ complete 
years’ (can. 27, 1). In certain dioceses, such as Liverpool, 
the new usage can hardly be legitimately prescribed at all, at 
least as long as the diocesan synod continues to re-affirm, at 
intervals of ten years, the obligation of wearing a coat reaching 
‘‘saltem ad extremos digitos, manibus deorsum porrectis.” 
Elsewhere, i.e., where the new usage is freely tolerated by the 
local Ordinary, it can eventually acquire legitimate prescription, 
but it would seem that even there some years must yet elapse 
before it becomes entirely legal. 


Meanwhile, however, since the general law is substantially 
observed by the wearing of a black suit and Roman collar, 
a cleric who adopts the new usage can hardly be said to be 
guilty of a grave violation of law (apart, of course, from the 
case of a grave local precept to the contrary), and given a 
sufficient excuse he commits no formal infringement at all. In 
any case, the law envisages only the habitual dress of the clergy 
and therefore is not violated by an occasional departure from 
traditional usage. L. L. McR. 


MIXED MARRIAGE DISPENSATION. 


Titius dwelling in diocese ‘‘ X ”’ desires to contract a mixed 
marriage in diocese ‘‘ Y.”’ The Ordinary of ‘‘ X ”’ refuses 
a dispensation, and Titius, concealing this refusal, seeks and 
obtains a dispensation from the Ordinary of “ Y.” Is this 
procedure valid and lawful? (P.P.) 


REPLyY. 


i. ‘* Ex generali regula (potestas dispensandi) tam ordinaria 
quam delegata exercetur in subditos ratione domicilii vel quasi- 
domicilii aut actualis commorationis si agitur de vago, non ad 
alios nisi expressa fiat exrtensio potestatis.’! Exceptions to the 
general rule, in the common law, may be seen in Canon 1043: 
“‘in proprio territorio actu degentes ”? and in Canon 1313, n. 1: 
‘etiam ad peregrinos.’’ Other exceptions may be established 
from the terms of the delegated faculties enjoyed by an Ordinary. 
In the case of Mixed Religion, the ordinary formula in the 
Quinquennial Faculties expressly mentions that the dispensation 
may be extended to those who are not subjects of the Ordinary : 
““ Dispensandi, iustis gravibusque accedentibus causis, cum sub- 
ditis etiam extra territorium, aut non subditis intra limites 
proprii territorii.”*? ‘he Ordinary of ‘‘ Y,’? who no doubt enjoys 
these faculties, is competent, therefore, validly and lawfully to 


dispense from the impediment for any marriage within his 
‘territory. 


ii. Can. 44, §1: “ Nemo gratiam a proprio Ordinario dene 
gatam ab alio Ordinario petat, nulla facta denegationis mentione: 




















}Wernz, Jus Canonicum, V, $423; cf. Can. 201 §1 and 83. 


; 2 Facultates Additionales S. Cone. S. Othrit, n. 1. The formula is printed 
in Wernz, Vol. V, §416, n. 67, and in Collat. Brugenses, 1923, p. 410. 
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facta autem mentione, Ordinarius gratiam ne concedat, nisi 
habitis a priore Ordinario denegationis rationibus.’”’ From a 
comparison between this canon and the preceding one, which 
rules that a dispensation refused by the Roman Congregations 
cannot validly be granted by an Ordinary without the consent 
of the Congregation, it is evident that the non-observance of 
Canon 44, §1, does not invalidate the dispensation granted.* 
Titius, therefore, acts unlawfully in not disclosing the previous 
refusal by the Ordinary of ‘“ X,’’ but the resulting concession 
is validly given by the Ordinary of ‘ Y.” E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Marriage and Periodic Abstinence: An Explanation of the 
Natural Method of Family Regulation. By J. G. H. Holt, 
M.D. (Longmans. .pp. 174. &s. 6d.) 

Practical Birth Control by Nature’s Method. By George Ryley 
Scott, F.R.A.I., F.Ph.S.(Eng.), F.Z.S. (Cassell & Co. 3s. 
pp. 101.) 


These two books are so very similar that, whether they have 
it or not, they suggest a common source. Although their bulk 
is proportional to their price, the arrangement of matter is very 
much the same in both, down to the quotation from Leviticus 
introduced to show a practical anticipation of the ‘‘ safe period ”’ 
in favour of Jewish fertility. Both give some account of the 
evolution of present-day knowledge; both deal with the physi- 
ology of ovulation and conception; both state the argument in 
favour of the existence of a ‘‘ safe period’’ and give rules 
for its determination in individual cases; charts figure largely 
in both. But Dr. Holt uses his greater space to develop the 
various arguments, to show the superiority of the Ogino- 
Smulders method to that of Knaus, and to provide in his 
Part III, which is a third of the book, a series of test cases. 
Moreover, his book suggests a Catholic authorship, while Mr. 
Scott’s could hardly have been written by a Catholic. Mr. 
Scott’s tone when speaking of abstinence (‘‘ sporadic bursts of 
abstinence ”’ is a beautiful phrase!) is too scornful. But, worse 
than that, in the few cases where he feels unable to guarantee 
absolute safety he boldly recommends that ‘‘some simple 
artificial method should be employed in conjunction with it.’ 
Prescinding from this one lapse from Catholic teaching, the 


book provides a satisfactory exposition of ‘“‘ Nature’s method of 
birth control.’ 


Dr. Holt’s account of the Ogino-Smulders’ method is the most 
convincing of any I have yet seen. Although he is confident 
of its scientific infallibility, he is most careful to lay down the 
conditions of safety, outstanding among which is medical super- 
vision. I doubt whether there is in English anything else as 
good to recommend to those who need such a book. 


But who are these? The clergy are expected to know that 


3Cf. Apollinaris, 111, 1930, p. 623; Cappello, De Matrimonio, §274. 
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there is (at least probably) a ‘“‘ safe period,’’ and they may 
have to apply that knowledge in rare cases, with the utmost 
discretion, in the confessional. And it may be argued that 
they should know all about the matter: its scientific basis, 
its practical importance, its promise of success and its dangers; 
all of which they will find in these books. But nobody will 
suggest that for any practical purpose they should be burdened 
with all these calculations of calendars, ‘‘ datometers,’” and 
the like. Their business will finish with a recommendation to 
some doctor for the correct ‘‘ prescription.” 

The most obvious appeal of these books is to the medical 
profession. Doctors should certainly make up their minds as 
to the value of the method and should be able to give the 
necessary advice to those who legitimately seek it. Either of 
the books would tell them how to determine the infertile period, 
but Dr. Holt’s is the fuller exposition of the case for its 
existence. 

But, of course, the books will be read by many who would 
never have entertained the notion of artificial birth control, but 
who will accept this method, especially if they are told, as in 
a preliminary note to Mr. Scott’s book, that this ‘‘ is the only 
method of Birth Control which meets with the unqualified 
approval of ALL religious organizations, whether Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish.’’ For the Catholic Church that is too 
sweeping a statement. The method has never received any 
formal approval of the Church. The only authoritative state- 
ment about it that exists is the answer of the Sacred Penitentiary 
in 1880 which gives to confessors an almost grudging permission 
to suggest the method in certain cases as the less of two evils. 
Since the publication of the findings by Ogino and by Knaus, 
theologians have discussed the method anew, and though hardly 
any would look on it as gravely sinful, they are almost 
unanimous in demanding a justifying cause for its employment. 
The extensive bibliography contained in Dr. Holt’s book quotes 
Casti Connubii as one of the principal publications on the subject. 
We are all familiar with the passage in the encyclical to which 
that refers, but does that passage touch this subject at all? 

Furthermore, even if it be granted that no moral taint is 
attached to the practice in the cases contemplated by these 
writers, and though the knowledge has an obvious application 
for the promotion of fertility, there remains a grave doubt as 
to the lawfulness of any propaganda. It is easy to state a case 
for it by dwelling on the burdens which good and observant 
Catholics may have had to bear in practising an abstinence 
which was physically or psychically harmful and _ morally 
unnecessary. But that is to take little account of supernatural 
values, and also to forget the moral dangers, not difficult to 
imagine, which are involved in an unrestricted promotion of 
such a practice. The first end of marriage has a claim which 
is not satisfied by the merely negative attitude of those who 
refrain from any physical frustration of it. While it is true 
of the sacred and intimate relations of married people as it 
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is of all human relations that they are subject to the guidance 
of reason, nevertheless anything that savours of scientific 
“rationalization”? in this matter is repugnant to Catholic 
instinct and tradition. So while we recognize the merits of 
the books now before us we may hope that they will not be 
followed by many others of the same sort. T.E.F. 


The English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries. By 
Geoffrey Baskerville, M.A. (Large 8vo. pp. 312. Jonathan 
Cape. 15s.) 


Mr. Geoffrey Baskerville is already well known for his studies 
on the fate of the dispossessed religious in England after the 
suppression of the monasteries in the sixteenth century. But 
this book is a more ambitious and general work than any he 
has yet attempted. As the title suggests, the author is concerned 
less with the wider questions and issues raised by the dissolution 
than with the personal element in the monastic system. He 
does, however, sketch in the whole story, with chapters on 
earlier suppressions, on the royal visitation of 1535, and on the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. The book has a number of good points. 
It is excellently produced ; nearly always lively and interesting, 
though the heavy witticisms tend to grow rather tiresome: 
scholarly and fully documented, even if the author occasionally 
gives his own paraphrase as an original quotation; and illumin- 
ating on a number of points, especially on the propaganda 
campaign of Cromwell’s agents; and, of course, on the later 
history of a number of the religious, on the pensions and 
emoluments many received, and their gradual absorption into 
the secular clergy. On the relationship between the monas- 
teries and the laity it will not supersede Dr. Savine’s English 
Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution. Against these 
qualities, however, the book has serious defects. There are a 
number of minor inaccuracies; the author handles his evidence 
with all the appearance of bias; and his standpoint robs the 
book of much of its historical value. 


Of minor inaccuracies I note the following : a wrong reference 
on page 136; wrong figures for Beaulieu Abbey on page 150; 
a somewhat garbled quotation with wrong figures on page 154 
(Gasquet could have put Mr. Baskerville right); acceptance of 
the royal divorce rumour in 1514 as an established fact; the 
perpetuation of the story that Pope Clement VII suggested 
bigamy to Henry VIII;! the statement that all the agents of 
the dissolution, except Dr. Layton, ‘“ died in their beds in full 
possession of all their emoluments, ecclesiastical or legal.’? Mr. 
Baskerville might have examined the fate of Thomas Parys, of 
Sir William Coffyn who “ died of the great sickness, full of 
God’s marks all over his body,’? or of Henry Crouch and his 
treatment by the Privy Council. 


More important is the fact that the author betrays bias in his 


1See CLERGY REVIEW, X, pp. 277-280. 
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use of evidence. On the questions of monastic charity and the 
royal visitations Mr. Baskerville seems to be at pains to make ont 
the worst case possible for the monks. He says that “‘ Dr. Savine 
has calculated that not more than three per cent. of monastic 
income was spent on charity.”’ But anyone who examines Dr, 
Savine’s book with its mass of figures will see that in fact he 
shows nothing of the sort. As Mr. R. H. Tawney has already 
pointed out, the figures given relate only to charity administered 
under trust, and do not deal with voluntary almsgiving. An 
analysis of the expenses of Dunmow Priory which Mr. Basker. 
ville uses to condemn the Canons for frivolous expenditure might 
well have shown him that this voluntary almsgiving was not 
inconsiderable. Against the figures of the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
which are patient of varied interpretations there is the evidence 
of opinion of all shades throughout the country, which cannot 
be ignored. 

The chapter on the Visitation of 1535 is, I think, the weakest 
in the book. There is, I suppose, a case for Leigh, Layton and 
their fellows; but the whitewashing they receive in this book 
is ludicrous. Their lies may be condoned because they lied 
loyally! Mr. Baskerville would have us picture Dr. Layton as 
a ‘‘ man’s man,’’ a back-slapper, ready to listen to, and perhaps 
tell, a risky story. Dr. Gairdner was a good deal more emphatic 
when he said that ‘the letters of Layton show that he really 
gloated over the obscenities that he unearthed.’? And as to 
the efficiency of the visitation, Mr. Baskerville might have remen- 
bered the same authority’s remark that ‘‘ of 155 monasteries 
named in the three lists contained in No. 364 (L. and P., X), 
there are 43 against which nothing worse is alleged than super- 
stition [actually they possessed relics]; and to judge by the 
proportion in Yorkshire the visitors examined only about four 
out of ten houses.’’ And since he quotes so frequently from 
Wright’s Letters on the Suppression he might have mentioned 
Layton’s method of obtaining ‘“ confessions,’ as explained by 


himself. When he does meet with evidence favourable to the . 


monks (e.g., reports of the local Commissioners in 1536) it is 
either of little value or is special pleading.® 

Of more importance than the technical defects is the spirit 
which pervades this book, and ruins it as a serious contri- 
bution to history. While not expressing the bitter hatred of 
monasticism to which Mr. Wright gives vent in his preface, 
Mr. Baskerville shows a complete lack of understanding of 
the spiritual issues involved. To great numbers of the monks 
who surrendered it was not a question of easy escape from 4 
hated system. Loyalties were in conflict, consciences were 
troubled, and even the fault-finders were often expressing 
anguish of mind. (See the pathetic letter in Wright, p. 132.) 
Bishop Gardiner’s De Vera Obedientia with its fervent defence 


2Dom Ethelbert Horne has already pointed out how seriously Mr. 
Baskerville misrepresents the contents of Dr. Jessop’s Visitation of the 
Diocese of Norwich. 
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of the Royal Supremacy was not calculated to make decision 
easier. The hesitations of such men as Blessed John Forest 
and Blessed Richard Whiting reveal something of the struggle, 
while the petitions of superiors that their houses should be 
syared must be given due weight as evidence. The number 
which Cromwell received ‘‘ beseeching your good mastership for 
the love of Christ’s passion to help in the preservation of this 
r house, that we your bedesmen may remain in the service 
of God with the meanest living that any poor men may live 
with in this world ’? shows us another side of this perplexing 
question. Mr. Baskerville deplores the ‘‘ sobstuff’’ of the 
“sentimentalists ’’ and the ‘ tear-stained pages’ of Gasquet. 
He sees the monks in terms of farmers, head-waiters, gangsters 
“with sawn-off shot guns ”’ or motor bandits. But that there 
should be such a thing as the love of Christ’s passion or ‘‘ the 
service of God ’’ in a religious house he seems completely to 
have overlooked. ANDREW BEcK, A.A. 


Some of My Sisters, the wonderful first book of a young nun, 
Marie René Bazin, the daughter of the famous French writer, 
has been crowned by the French Academy, and is now available 
for English readers in a translation published by Burns Oates & 
Washbourne at the moderate price of 5s. 


The theme of the book is the manner in which the call to 
a religious life comes to an unsuspecting girl; the struggles 
that her young flesh and blood often make against such a call, 
the first steps, often difficult steps, that she takes in the great 
path ; and finally the flooding of her soul with a new and divine 
kind of life when her surrender to God is complete. 


In all ages writers who cared little or nothing about religion, 
have, nevertheless, been enthralled by this most beautiful mani- 
festation of the religious spirit, and they have vainly imagined 
that if they took a young and beautiful saint as the heroine 
of a book, they could rise to the seventh heaven of their art. 
These writers have often been men of brilliant gifts, but they 
have failed, as all artists must always fail, to rise above the 
level of their own spiritual experiences; and they have proved 
by their failure what Marie René Bazin has proved by her 
success, that great spiritual dramas can never be set forth with 
a satisfying degree of truth and beauty, except by those who 
have enacted the drama in their own lives. 


The saintly women depicted in these pages were not dedicated 
to sanctity from the beginning. The fire of their vocation must 
always have burned in their depths, creating for them the spirit 
of which saints are made—an iron will, a strong uncompromising 
individuality, a sensitiveness to the lives of others that is the 
essence both of charity and of poetry: but in the preliminary 
part of their lives they had many things besides religion in 
their young heads: they might all have loved themselves and 
the world over much; they were quite unconscious of their 
vocation; in one or two cases they strenuously and ever- 
mockingly denied that such a vocation could come to them. 
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They differed from each other in every conceivable way, but 
in one thing they were all alike: they were quite untouched 
by that blight of half-heartedness which has reduced mankind 
to the state of the paralytic at the pool side. They threw 
themselves into their work with a passion of renunciation that 
is almost frightening to ordinary mortals. To the last, however, 
and Marie René Bazin brings out this point with beautiful art, 
they retained their strongly marked individualities. Even in 
their final phase of complete surrender, when their spirit shines 
as it were with unearthly light, something of their youthful 
selves can still be discerned as a kind of shadow that has 
followed them even to the Mount of Transfiguration. 


Great and beautiful lives appear always as a light shining 
in the darkness; and these lives, so beautifully lived and now 
so beautifully described, bring home to us a truth that we 
have almost lost the capacity either to understand or to feel, 
the truth that all men and women are capable of a divine 
transmutation; that this transmutation is the one reality 
in life; that when it is achieved all other things become 
unnecessary, and when it is not achieved all other things become 
such vanity and weariness that we go through life without ever 
learning what life is, and without ever suspecting the miraculous 
possibilities of our own souls. No one can afford to miss this 
book. To read it is to live for a time in a higher Ss 
C. P. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UNION OF PRAYER FOR PEACE. 
Father W. G. Cubley, of Brecon, writes :— 


Father Gerald Vann’s letter in the February issue is an 
endeavour to promote the best kind of corporate Catholic Action, 
and it would be a great pity should co-operation be hindered 
through misunderstanding. I am thinking of priests like myself, 
who are keen on preserving and promoting liturgical practice; 
who will not compromise no matter how worthy a cause may 
be. If Father Vann will compare the following quotations he 
will see to what I am referring. 


‘Once a month, Mass will be offered for this intention, and, 
that all members may share together in it, the register of their 
names will be placed upon the altar.” 


“Super Altare nihil omnino ponatur, quod ad Missae sacri- 
ficium vel ipsius Altaris ornatum non pertineat.”’ 
One has to presume that Rubric XX has been waived with 


‘¢ full approval ”’ of authority, but it would be more satisfactory 
to know. 
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